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RAILROADS AND BUSINESS. 


In our time every important business is linked with every other. 
The business world is like the human body; if one part suffers or 
perishes, suffering and destruction are sure to occur elsewhere. 
Formerly the case was otherwise. When countries existed in seclu- 
sion, it mattered little to them what happened outside. When 
China, for example, remained by herself, of what consequence was it 
to her what the United States or England did? or whether these 
countries were prosperous or the reverse? The prosperity of China 
was not affected in any event. But what a change has come over 
the face of the world. Even eastern countries are affected by the 
prosperity or the adversity of the countries in the west. If the 
United States passes under the shadow of adversity, immediately 
American purchases decline, and forthwith China feels the effect in 
the diminished demand for tea, silks and other articles of trade 
exported from that country. The whole world is affected in like 
manner. No country escapes. 

The same is true with respect to the business within our country. 
If one great branch of industry passes under the shadow, another 
branch is affected, and another, and another, until the whole indus- 
trial body becomes diseased. Among these different branches the 
railroad interest is one of the most important. A prime element in 
production to-day, is the cost of transportation. Without our rail- 
road system, the great plains of the West could never have been 
rapidly occupied for cultivation. The western pioneers would have 
crept along the rivers and lakes, but the immense tracts further 
inland would have remained unvexed by the plow of the farmer. 
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But through the agency of the railroad enormous areas have been 
opened up, and land of far greater fertility than existed along the 
rivers and lakes has been occupied by the farmer. Compared with 
this mode of transportation, all our waterways sink into insignifi- 
cance. Billions of money have been spent in establishing these lines 
and in bringing them to a high degree of perfection. Our railroad 
system, viewed as a whole, is one of the wonders of the modern 
world. It is so vast in extent, has been built so quickly, such 
wondrous feats of engineering have been accomplished, that we re- 
gard with just pride and delight a system which has wrought such 
splendid results. Nevertheless, many evils have arisen. Evil is mixed 
with good in everything in this world. Now the railroad system 
has become diseased, and badly so, and this communicated itself 
first to one branch of industry and then to another, until the en- 
tire industrial body has become diseased, and while recovery is sure, 
it may be farther off than many like to believe. 

Why did this system become deranged? A good many causes 
may be assigned. First of all, some lines were built too rapidly. 
That is, they were built before there was any real need for them. 
But why was this done? Simply because here and there men com- 
bined, and conceived the idea of building a railroad. They formed 
a company, and then a second one to construct the road. They 
then proceeded to get the money with which to carry on the work 
of construction. Whether the railroad was needed or not with many 
of these men was a very small matter. What they wanted was to 
make a fortune, and this they expected to make in constructing the 
railroad, not in operating it afterward. This is the story with re- 
gard to many of the recent enterprises. They have been built, not 
because they were needed, but because builders could make fortunes 
in constructing them; consequently we have in the country to-day a 
number of newly-built enterprises, which do not pay, and probably 
will not for many years to come. The capital is sunk for a time, 
if not for all time. Persons who paid it in cannot derive any bene- 
fit from this source, and therefore, have not the means wherewith 
to carry on business as they had before. Their money is tied up, 
so to speak, and economy is a necessity. They cannot spend what 
they do not have. 

Right here it may be asked whether, even in these cases of non- 
paying railroads, the countries through which they run are not im- 
mensely benefited by their construction. It is true, of course, that 
the country thus opened up is enhanced in value. An outlet for 
produce of various kinds is very desirable. One class has lost and 
another has gained. If we had less territory capable of cultivation, 
and which was comparatively inaccessible, there would be a great 
deal of force in this remark. Even if one class did lose greatly by 
such an investment another class would be great gainers. But the 
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truth is, we have such a vast territory which is accessible at such 
small cost, that we are not justified in building many of the rail- 
roads existing for the purpose of opening up less accessible terri- 
tory. The time will come when every foot of ground that can 
be cultivated will be needed, and when railroads to reach it in the 
most accessible manner will be required; but that time is not yet. 

Many of these railroads, therefore, of more recent date are not 
needed, because there is so much country yet uncultivated, but 
capable of cultivation, lying near ways of transportation already 
completed. 

But there is another difficulty with regard to these transportation 
companies. The managers, in too many cases, have abused the trust 
confided in them. They have not managed their roads with an eye 
single to the public and corporate good. Rather have they been 
intent on their personal gain at a loss to the public and to the 
corporation which they represented. They have accumulated enor- 
mous fortunes in a day. They have bought roads at low prices, 
paying little or nothing, and sold or leased them to their own 
concern at very different figures. They have formed construction 
companies and built new roads with the earnings and on the credit 
of those they managed. The papers have recently stated that the 
Missouri Pacific, for example, was the half owner and manager in 
the construction company that built the Texas Pacific, and that the 
work was done so poorly, it was found necessary within a few 
months after its completion to begin the work of reconstruction. It 
will not do to make too sweeping assertions and say that all rail- 
road managers have been unfaithful and recreant to their- trusts. 
This statement would be far from the truth; but so many of 
them are, that investors in railroad property have become scared, 
in many cases have sold out and are afraid to re-invest. All the 
roads, whether well managed or ill managed, have suffered from 
this increasing scare. Consequently the stock list to-day is ridicu- 
lously low with regard to the prices of stocks and securities of 
some roads, while the stocks and securities of others still quoted 
will be too high, so long as any quotations at all exist. Erie, for 
example, is utterly worthless, and has been for years, and, for aught 
we can see, is always likely to be so. 

The building of roads not needed, and the bad management of 
many previously existing—these two causes have seriously operated 
to affect the value of railroads. Consequently the construction of 
railroads is going on more slowly, and the people are afraid to in- 
terest themselves as formerly in these enterprises. The result is, 
first of all, that the concerns supplying railroads suffer. They make 
less iron and railroad supplies of all kinds. Mills close, therefore, 
and their employees are out of work. They have less money with 
which to make purchases than formerly; consequently they buy fewer 
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goods, groceries, shoes, and supplies of all kinds. The disaster, there- 
fore, spreads from the various concerns immediately supplying rail- 
roads, to the cotton, woolen and shoe factories. The farmer also feels 
the times. Men have less money wherewith to buy bread, and thus 
the depression becomes complete. 

This is the condition of things to-day. How long will it last and 
what is the remedy? These are the questions which men are seri- 
ously asking. Yet a few are trying to believe that when the presi- 
dential elections are over business will revive. One man thinks that 
the election of Blaine will be his salvation. Another man is equally 
sure that if Cleveland is elected, he will be all right. Both, we 
greatly fear, are wrong. If our diagnosis of the cause of our 
troubles be correct, they surely are. It will be seen that no presi- 
dent, not even George Washington himself, can cure the malady 
from which we are suffering. A remedy deeper than that which 
any one man can prescribe is needful to restore the business health 
of the country. What then is needful? Some things are very clear. 
First of all, before railroad securities and stocks can improve much, 
people must have more confidence in railroad management. In 
order to have this, railroad managers must repent and reform, 
which is quite improbable; or successors must be chosen. People 
must believe that railroads will be managed with economy and 
due regard to the public and corporate interest before they make 
fresh investments. As for new enterprises, investors will be more 
cautious of those engaged in them, and consider with greater care 
the necessity for their construction. Furthermore the people must 
settle along the lines newly created to such an extent as to enable 
them to pay something. Then the holders of their stocks and 
bonds will have new capital to invest in other enterprises. But 
persons say, is there not a vast.amount of uninvested money at 
the present time? Doubtless there is, and which will remain 
so, too, until people have more confidence in railroad manage- 
ment. 

We have abundant crops this year, and these will be moved at 
some price. If our surplus of grain and provisions could be ex- 
ported at a fair price, we should acquire new capital for enter- 
prises of all kinds. It is an anxious question, however, whether all 
the surplus will be needed, and even if it is, whether much can 
be obtained for it beyond the price of producing it. This has 
been a good crop year all over the world, and there will be no 
lack of food in any quarter. It would seem pretty clear, there- 
fore, that our exports must be sold at a low figure. Whether the 
result of exporting our surplus proves helpful to us in the way of 
restoring the prosperity, also depends in no small degree on the 
division of the sum received. If the transporting companies en- 
deavor to make the hardest bargain possible and leave nothing 
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for the farmer, then, of course, he will be no richer than before, 
and will have nothing to invest or for continuing his improvements. 
If speculators control the exports, then it is possible that they may 
obtain such concessions from the railroads as to leave hardly any 
profit for transporting the produce, and in that event they will be 
no richer by the operation. If the exporters obtain a fair price, 
then, in the event of purchasing and getting it to market at low 
figures, their gains will be larger and they will be richer by the 
operation. And now we are brought face to face with another in- 
teresting question. If a larger amount of wealth is accumulated 
somewhere during the year, of what consequence is it to society 
who may be the accumulators? Does it make any difference 
whether the farmer makes the gain, or the transporters or the 
speculators? It would seem to us pretty clear that society 
is better off by dividing the accumulations with some degree 
of evenness among the various classes. Prosperity means that the 
farmer shall gain, the transporter, and all who perform any real 
service in production, exchange or exportation. There is no need, 
however, for glorification over any prosperity that may attend a 
gambler, and by him we mean most emphatically all who are en- 
gaged in illegitimate trade. They perform no valuable service to 
society. They are its real enemies, and the less they make and the 
oftener they fail, the happier every well-wisher of mankind should be. 

Some persons maintain that the restoration of business depends 
mainly on faith, that if men believed prices were to advance im- 
mediately, a new life would be manifested throughout the business 
world. Looking at it from one point of view, this view is entirely 
correct ; but when men have been once thoroughly bitten by unwise 
investments or injudicious enterprises they will not repeat their ex- 
perience. To make much money through men’s faith instead of: their 
reason, there must be found a new crop of men who have not suffered. 
When a crop of this kind comes along, and, of course, men are grow- 
ing rapidly, doubtless we shall see good times for a season. But the 
diagnostic power is defective in people who imagine that those 
who have already suffered are to any considerable extent likely to 
walk into the fire again. They do not do this so often a second 
time as many persons suppose. When prices are next seen bound- 
ing forward, and persons are putting millions into new railroad en- 
terprises, they will belong to a new crop of lambs who have not 
engaged in such enterprises before. Jay Cooke did not attempt to 
build the Northern Pacific a second time; such attempts are rare. 
But a new crop will come along after a short time, and then 
good times are sure, if not betore. The prosperity, however, which 
is dependent on faith, and faith alone, is always short lived, like 
the summer in the Red River Valley of the North. It comes sud- 
denly, and the crops grow luxuriantly and mature speedily, suc- 
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ceeded by a long cold winter. A business founded on unreasoning 
faith is sure to be short lived, with long stretches of barrenness 
and gloom. The new-crop-of-fools theory of prosperity is not a 
rational one on which to base permanent prosperity. 
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RAILROAD RECEIVERS’ CERTIFICATES. 


A considerable number of railroads have gone into the hands of 
receivers within a year. The managers in some of these cases have 
obtained authority to issue receivers’ certificates for the preserva- 
tion of the property committed to them, and for its further devel- 
opment. In more than one case, however, the receivers have sought 
to get authority to issue certificates, the avails of which were to 
be used in liquidating indebtedness incurred before the creation 
of the receivership. It is clearly enough seen that so far as 
this policy may be adopted—issuing of certificates to redeem 
past indebtedness—prior liens are imperiled. For example, the 
holder of a first mortgage, while supposing that he has adequate 
security for his investment may have, if this doctrine be estab- 
lished, his lien entirely swept away. It was formerly thought, that 
when a first mortgage bond was taken the holder had a first 
lien on the property mortgaged, and in no event could he be di- 
vested of the lien thus created. Acting on this well-known prin- 
ciple, mortgages of this nature, when issued for not too large a 
part of the value of any property, have been greatly in demand as 
sources of sound investment, but, as previously remarked, if receiv- 
ers’ certificates can be issued and have priority, no mortgagee will 
know with certainty whether his security is a good one or not. 
Under such a system, all liens will be rendered insecure and their 
value seriously affected. | 

If any legal principle be just and worth maintaining, this would 
seem to be that when a first mortgage lien is created, it should be 
so in fact, as well as in name. No subsequent lien should operate 
to divest a prior lien of its greater value and security. Notwith- 
standing this obviously just principle, there is a manifest tendency 
to permit the issue of receivers’ certificates, and to endow them 
with pre-eminence over other liens. When a receivership of a cor- 
poration is established, the claims against it arising prior thereto 
should be adjusted in such a manner as to preserve the rights and 
equities of all parties. The account should be considered closed to 
that date, and from that time forward a new account should be 
opened with subsequent parties of every kind and nature. When 
a road is running in the ordinary manner under the direction of a 
board of directors, all the different classes of creditors know per- 
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fectly well what their several rights and equities are. If a railroad 
is heavily indebted, and a half dozen different kinds of mortgages 
have been issued, and all kinds of creditors exist, for furnishing 
iron, cars or rolling stock, they know well enough that the pay- 
ment of their claims must be made from the earnings of the road 
or from money borrowed, or in any event from some source other 
than the pockets of those who have advanced money to the concern 
ahead of him. But if the law or Legislature permit the subsequent 
furnisher of money or other supplies to step in ahead of others in 
securing himself, a manifest injustice is perpetrated. 

The most noteworthy case in which this has been attempted is 
that of the Wabash Company, so long a creature of misfortune and 
mismanagement. Certain parties made advances to the company, 
and after a time it went into the hands of a receiver. They are 
now trying to have the courts give them priority over persons who 
advanced money tothe company long before. Why should this be 
done? When these parties advanced the money, they knew per- 
fectly well what was the condition of the company. They knew it 
had long been regarded as a wreck, and was in a hopeless condition. 
They well knew the risk they assumed. It was not a matter of 
surprise or accident to them. Their eyes were open. If the courts, 
therefore, sanction their claim, it is not only rendering an obvious 
injustice to all holding prior liens, but imperiling all securities of 
like nature. An enormous mass of securities would be imperiled if 
such a claim were sanctioned. It is to be sincerely hoped that the 
courts as well as the legislature will have due regard to honest 
dealing and the rights of all parties concerned, and will not sanc- 
tion such monstrous claims. , 

We know of a railroad in New England which has been in the 
hands of a receiver for many years; almost from the time it began to 
operate. A great deal of money has been spent in maintaining and 
keeping it running. It is claimed, that for expenses of this nature, 
the road is primarily liable; but this case is different from that 
just mentioned. In the latter, the indebtedness has been incurred 
since the establishment of the receivership, and those holding the 
mortgage understood the risk. But there is no reason why claims 
contracted prior to the receivership, should, through any operation 
of the law, be given priority over other claims contracted during 
the same period. With respect to those contracted afterward the 
case is quite different. If a receiver is eating up a road through 
an endeavor to manage it, whether honestly or otherwise, the bond- 
holders may obtain redress. They may take possession themselves 
through proper proceedings, or in other ways protect themselves. 
This is very different from an attempt to cut out other liens 
through the operation of receivers’ certificates such as the Wabash 
eceivers attempted to issue under the sanction of the court. 
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FORESTRY. 


A city contemporary thinks that our observation, that we could 
have got along very well if we had never had any white pine, is a 
very singular one, in view of the fact that “the annual value of that 
crop must be a good deal more than $ 100,000,000 a year.” But it 
is surely very plain, that if our lumbermen had had no white pine 
wherewith to supply us, they would have furnished us with an 
equivalent quantity of some other of the innumerable kinds of 
woods with which our forests abound. Without doubt, white pine 
has done us excellent service, but it is by no means the only de- 
scription of timber which can be made serviceable. It will at last 
disappear, and when it does, the country will not find it difficult to 
learn to do without it. It will disappear all the quicker, if we 
stimulate the waste and destruction of our own forests, by holding 
over the owners of our timber lands the constant menace of de- 
stroying the value of their property by the free admission of the 
products of the illimitable forests of Canada. The necessary effect 
of the apprehension of that danger is to drive them into convert- 
ing their timber into money in the shortest possible space of 
time, and of course by wasteful methods. In no country are for- 
ests preserved by thrifty management, or renewed by planting, 
unless there is ground for confidence in their future value. 

The country, as a whole, although with many and important 
local diversities, contains timber in such vast quantities that large 
portions of it will perish by age and casualties before it can be cut 
and converted to useful purposes, and the proportion which will be 
lost in that way will be increased in precise correspondence with 
our importations from foreign countries of an article which we pos- 
sess ourselves in excessive abundance. 

The great inequalities among the States, some of which are nearly 
destitute of timber, while the territory of others is an almost con- 
tinuous forest, indicate the impossibility of any useful National 
legislation on the subject. The local conditions are completely di- 
verse, and it is only the State Governments which can adopt the 
laws to the varying situations. Most laws need the support of a 
public opinion based upon the interests of individuals. There must 
be a certain degree of scarcity of timber before the owners of 
lands bearing forests, or capable of bearing forests, will support the 
enactment of laws, or aid in the enforcement of laws, which pre- 
scribe economical methods in cutting timber, or provide for new 
plantations of wood. All that the National Government can wisely 
do is in its capacity as the greatest land proprietor. The existing 
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law, by which the title to sections of its lands can in certain cases 
and localities be obtained by a given amount of tree planting, is 
sound in principle, and any abuses of it in its practical working 
can probably be remedied. So, too, when the public domain at the 
heads of rivers happens to be covered with forests, the preservation 
of which is important to the equability of their water flow, the 
National Government may ‘properly attend to their preservation, and 
is indeed the only political authority which can attend to it. 
The establishment of National schools of forestry, to be supported 
at the expense of the National Treasury, would inevitably degenerate 
into a huge political job, and promises no good to anybody ex- 
cept to those who should slip themselves into the comfortable 
places for which such schools would provide, the number of which 
would be large at the start, and would increase from year to year 
with the usual mushroom growth of such establishments at Wash- 
ington. It would not be five years after the passage of a law 
creating a National Bureau of Forestry, before its operations would 
be so enlarged by staff appointments, traveling agents, publication 
offices, and lectureships, both permanent and migratory, that the 
head of it would conceive that the importance of his functions 
entitled him to be made a Cabinet Minister. The building at 
Washington necessary for the accommodation of himself and of his 
immediate satellities would need to be as huge as that now being 
constructed for the Pension Bureau. Odsta principits. The only 
way to stop these things is to nip them in the bud. If they once 
get fairly started, their momentum increases from year to year, 
and soon becomes irresistible. Our National establishments need 
reduction, rather than enlargement, and none can be thought of 
more likely to run into abuses than a Bureau of Forestry. The 
‘country has had scarcely any practical experience in forest man- 
agement. The knowledge possessed here on the subject is princi- 
pally confined to books. The appointments to the places in and 
under such a Bureau, so far as they were not controlled by poli- 
ticians, would be controlled by pretentious theorists, a goodly pro- 
portion of them being the merest cranks, who would foist them- 
selves into fat places by concerted laudations of each other. 
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FINANCIAL FACTS AND OPINIONS. 


The amount and description of United States bonds deposited for: 
bank-note circulation were as follows at the dates mentioned : 








Fuly 109. October 11. 

Currency, 68.......sccccceess $ 3,498,000 ‘oun $ 3,469,000 
EE ROS Orne 47,248,950 ee 49,005,950 
a 113,209,900 ore 116,983,450 

0 ELS 169,087,150 pitine 158,610, 100 

$ 333,044,000 dite $ 328,668, 500 


On the first of January, 1879, the date of the resumption of coin 
payments, the gold in the Treasury, less the outstanding certifi- 
cates, amounted to $112,703,342, not so much as it is now. 

From January 1, 1879, to November 1, 1883, the excess of the im- 
ports of gold over the exports was $ 186,195,510, and the home pro- 
duction was $ 167,600,000, making an aggregate addition of $353,- 
795,510 to the gold of the country, from which is to be deducted 
the consumption in the arts during the same time of about $53,000,000. 

The reduction of the net public debt during September was $ 12,- 
047,039, and for the quarter ending September 30, was $ 24,583,180. 
At that rate the reduction for the current year will be $98,332,720, 
but no such rate can be kept up. During the last quarter there 
will be no extra receipts from the whiskey tax, and the present 
swollen custom-house revenues cannot continue a great while longer.. 
European merchants and manufacturers are just now making this 
country a slaughter market for the goods they cannot sell at home: 
at any price. Our tariff revenue has always been a very fluctuating 
one, independently of changes in the rates of duty. The following 
table shows what it has been during the past ten years: 


Fiscal Year ending Fune 30. Customs Revenue. 
EE ESO ne ee ee ee ee eee $ 157,167,722 35 
Paha 66600060004 60cvende Per rT Pee TT Tare TTT 148,071,984 O1 
EE Oe a 130,956,493 07 
tt iii ee here h eden shel ene hess 66a 0% O66 130,170,680 20 
DUG. thie) jie cee s eladn cddetd Rhebeedbanety: ealeeus 137,250,047 70 
iit ettheencebedebieteebwisehnsedetensdeenewdseeen 186, 522,064 
hihi aaa eine ek he i < eniibidee ites heads weed dukes 198,159,676 02 
i a a in ee eee ah ben Cee ee 220,410,730 25 
A i a i ee ee ci eee 214,700,466 93 
a ia ta a al a i ok a a atin ey 195,067,489 76 


During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1884, the cash received 
from sales of United States lands was $10,302,582. The largest 
number of acres disposed of in all ways in any State or Territory 
was 11,082,818 acres in Dakota. 

The Mint Bureau estimates the gold coin in this country, Oc-. 
tober 4, 1884, at $557,597,794, and the gold bullion in the mints. 
and treasury available for coinage at $52,946,587, as compared with. 
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$ 544,512,699 of coin, and $61,683,816 of bullion on the first of 
October, 1883. Taking coin and bullion together, the gain of gold 
during the year was $4,347,866. The total number of silver dollars. 
coined at the end of September was 182,380,829. 

The average of the daily clearings of the New York City banks 
during the year ending on the thirtieth of last September was less 
than in any year since 1879. In twenty-six of the principal Ameri- 
can cities, the clearings were during the same time twenty-five per 
cent. less than during the preceding year. If it was possible, as re-. 
spects the New York clearings, to eliminate those which arise from 
stock transactions, and as respects the clearings in New York and 
elsewhere to eliminate the transactions which are merely gambling 
ventures in produce “futures,’”’ the reports of the Clearing-houses 
would be a better index than they actually are, of the prices of 
commodities and of the extent of the dealings in them. As to 
prices, however, we have the market quotations, which are direct 
and reliable evidence, and they show that the general range is at 
least as low as at any time during the past half century. 

Among the tables compiled by the Census Bureau is one showing 
the proportion of the inhabitants of cities of 8,000 and upwards, to 
the total population of the United States. This population was only 
3.3 per cent. at the first taking of a census in 1790, In 1850 it 
had increased to 12.5 per cent., in 1860 to 16.1 per cent., in 1870 to 
20.9 per cent. and in 1880, to 22.5 per cent. It is this urban popu- 
lation which constitutes the always reliable and steadily increasing 
home market for the American farmers. 

The accounts of the fiscal year ending on the thirtieth of last 
June, as finally corrected, make the Government expenditures (in- 
cluding $54,578,378 of interest on the public debt) amount to $244,- 
126,244, and the income, $ 348,519,869. This left a surplus of $ 104,- 
393,625, which was not accumulated in the Treasury, as newspaper 
paragraphists say it was, but was applied to the payment of the prin- 
cipal of the public debt. 

During September the reduction of outstanding bank notes was 
$775,742, and the increase of deposits for the redemption of the 
notes of failed, liquidating and reducing banks was $943,629. The 
net reduction of the bank circulation was, therefore, $1,719,371 
which is about half a million less than the monthly coinage of 
silver. During the year ending September 30 the net reduction was 
$ 20,520,572. 

During the three years ending June 30, 1879, being the last and 
worst of six years of depression, the average annual customs revenue 
was only $ 132,892,407. During the next three years a favorable 
commercial reaction set in, and the annual average revenue, with no 
change in the rate of duties, swelled to $201,697,490. Commercial 
reactions, favorable or unfavorable, are not felt instantaneously in the 
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customs revenues. An extra flow of imports continues a little time 
after the cessation of the cause which produced it. The tide had 
turned during the year ending June 30, 1882, but even during the 
following year the customs revenue was higher than during either 
of the two booming years ending June 30, 1881. But an approach- 
ing fall in it is inevitable, even if delayed, and the longer it is de- 
layed the worse it will be. In 1836 the Government distributed 
among the States $28,000,000 of surplus which had accrued from 
excessive imports, and was the next year obliged to issue Treasury 
notes to meet its own expenditures. It will be a worse folly, be- 
‘cause it will be committed in the face of a more abundant experi- 
ence, if the Government shall now, by repealing taxes, throw away 
a merely temporary and evanescent excess of income. 

The losses by fire in the United States and Canada were $9,200,- 
000 in September, the greatest ever known in that month. If the 
losses continue through 1884 at the same rate as during the first 
nine months they will aggregate $111,000,000. Insurance companies 
hold to the uncharitable opinion that when buildings or their con- 
tents cannot be sold to anybody else, except at low prices, some 
owners sell them to insurers by burning them up. Without doubt, 
suspicions of that kind are entertained when there is no sufficient 
ground for them, but at the same time it is probable that owners 
keep a more careful watch against fires when their property is pay- 
ing well, or promises to pay well. 

It is said that under the present Illinois policy of imposing high 
‘taxes upon licenses for retailing liquor the number of saloons has 
diminished from 13,000 to 9,000, while the revenue has increased 
from $700,000 to $4,500,000. The time may come when that species 
of traffic will be generally prohibited in this country, but until it 
does come the plan of getting as much revenue from it as possible 
is likely to be a favorite one with taxpayers. 

The yield of gold in Victoria, from its discovery in 1850 to the 
end of 1883, which is ascertained with great accuracy by official 
inspectors and registrars, was 52,245,367 ounces, valued at £4 per 
ounce, or £ 208,981,469, which is equal to about 1,000 million dollars. 
During the three years ending with 1870,the annual average produc- 
tion was 913,435 ounces from alluvial washings, and 597,888 ounces 
from quartz mines. During the three years ending with 1883 it 
was 323,528 ounces from alluvial washings, and 502,553 ounces from 
quartz mines. On the whole, although the production has fallen 
off largely since 1850, it is still about as large as it is in Cali- 
fornia. 

Among the consular reports printed in August is a letter under 
date of February 24, 1884, from Mr. Gibbs, American Minister to 
Bolivia, upon the silver production of that country, which he esti- 
mates to have been 15,000,000 of ounces in 1883, worth, at its pres- 
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ent gold price, only about $17,000,000, but of a minting value in 
this country of about $19,500,000. The bases for this estimate are: 

1. That the Government imposes a tax of ten cents per ounce, 
which was farmed out in 1883 for $808,358, being the tax on 8,083,-. 
580 ounces, it being believed that those to whom it is farmed out 
make great profits, and that on a good deal of the product the 
tax is evaded. 

2. That, according to the accounts of the Bolivian authorities, the 
silver export of 1882 was, in dollars of the bullion value of our 
silver dollars, by the Argentine route, $18,762,892, and by the Pa- 
cific route $ 1,233,454. 

3. The private information collected by him from persons interested 
in the mines. 

He adds that the production is increasing, from new machinery and 
improved methods, and expresses the opinion that when the silver 
riches of Bolivia, Peru and Chili are fully developed, the annual 
production will be $50,000,000. With that amount added to the 
$ 20,000,000 produced in Mexico he says “it appears to him that the 
supply will far exceed the demand.” If the consumption in the arts 
outside of Asia is half that of gold—as it is commonly supposed 
to be, and as it is known to be, so far as this country is concerned 
—it amounts now to $35,000,000 annually, and is increasing at a 
great rate. It trebled in the twenty years between 1860 and 1880, 
The demand for Asia is indefinitely large, India alone absorbing it 
at the rate of $30,000,000 per annum. Nearly all countries coin it 
as subsidiary money, and this country coins $28,000,000 of it an- 
nually as full-tender money. 

On the sixth of October the British Cabinet held a session, at 
which “alarm” is said to have been manifested on account of an 
unfavorable report as to the condition of Egypt from Lord North- 
brook, who had been sent there on a mission of investigation, and 
also on account of a statement of the Paymaster General at Cairo 
that £150,000 weekly in cash must be forthcoming for the expenses 
of the Soudan expedition. This last item of intelligence cannot 
have been unexpected, inasmuch as the British Cabinet several 
weeks ago notified the Khedive that they were ready to lend Brit- 
ish credit for £8,000,000 for that enterprise. If the cost of it 
does not exceed that sum, and it is hardly likely to do so, the 
British can in time recoup it from the revenues of Egypt, but at 
the moment it requires to be advanced in hard cash, and is the 
cause of a considerable drain upon the Bank of England, which 
at the present time has no superabundance of gold. 

During the thirty years from 1851 to 1880, both inclusive, the 
total gold production of Australasia, including Tasmania and New 
Zealand, was 71,887,375 ounces, of the value of /£ 282,979,912, or 
nearly 1,400 million dollars, or at an average annual rate of about 
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forty-six million dollars. It is now about thirty million dollars an- 
nually, and the indications are that the present rate of production 
will be substantially maintained for a long time. 

During the eight months ending with last August the export of 
silver from Great Britain to the East Indies, at a gold valuation, 
was $26,448,090, as compared with $19,399,745 during the corre- 
ponding months of 1883. The falling prices of the principal articles 
of export from India may impair its power in the immediate future 
to pay for silver, but the constant increase of its population and 
wealth, and especially of its manufactures, will make it always a 
large purchaser of that metal for ornamental purposes, and for use 
as money. 

During the week covered by the circular (September 25) of Pixley 
& Abell, the British exports of silver to India, the Straits and 
China, at a gold valuation, amounted to / 404,860, or two million 
dollars. 

The Ellison cotton circular shows that, taking the eleven months 
from October 1 to September 1, the consumption of cotton by the 
mills on the Continent of Europe was as great in 1883-4 as in 1882-3, 
and that the falling off in Great Britain was only from 3,480,000 
bales of 400 pounds each to 3,420,000 bales. But prices have been 
lower, and the consumption of cotton cloths and yarns has been 
less, as shown by the unsold and unsalable accumulations. 

In the budget submitted by the French Cabinet to the Cham- 
bers, October 8, an increase of $3,500,000 was asked for in the ap- 
propriation to meet the Government guarantees of the income of 
certain railroads. The falling off in the business receipts of those 
roads is ascribed to the cholera, but without doubt it is partly due 
to commercial depression arising from other causes. 

In 1882 the foreign trade of the Australian Colonies, not includ- 
ing their commerce with each other, was, in imports, $ 216,287,149, 
and in exports, $ 162,764,920, which is said to equal the foreign trade 
of Great Britain at the commencement of the reign of Queen Victoria. 

The project of reducing military establishments, said to have been 
talked over at the meeting, a few weeks ago, of the Emperors of 
Russia, Austria and Germany, would have important financial effects 
if it was carried out. The English journals, generally, are entirely 
incredulous on the whole subject. They do not believe that the 
countries named have any genuine corfidence in each other, and if 
they have, there are other countries, such as France, to be reckoned 
with, besides the necessity of keeping their own people in subjec- 
tion. The present defence of Germany against French revenges is 
the German army. If there was substituted for that the engage- 
ment of Austria and Russia to assist in defensive measures against 
France, it might prove of no more value than the paper on which 
it was written. 
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The Paris correspondent of the London Economist, of September 
6, says, that the French deficit for the current year is estimated 
at 200 million francs, or $40,000,000. The revenues have fallen 
ninety million francs below the estimates, and there have been the 
extraordinary expenses in Tonquin, Madagascar and China. New 
taxes are said to be impossible, and deficits must be made good by 
the floating debt expedient of Treasury bills. This correspondence 
does not hint at a larger issue of Bank of France notes, but it will 
come if the deficits continue. 

The area of wheat this year in Manitoba and the north-western 
territories of Canada is estimated at 415,000 acres, and the aver- 
age yield at twenty-three bushels per acre, making a total crop of 
9,500,000 bushels. 

The- actual import of wheat by the United Kingdom during the 
year ending August 31, last, was 15,815,878 quarters, but the con- 
sumption of foreign wheat was larger, the excessive stock on hand 
at the beginning of the year having been considerably reduced. The 
import needed for the current wheat year ending on the thirty-first 
of next August, is estimated by British authorities at sixteen and 
one-third million quarters. The jer capita consumption in the 
United Kingdom is reckoned at 5.65 bushels. In this country, where 
there is a great use of Indian corn, and where meat and vegetables 
are consumed much more abundantly than in Europe, the fer capita 
consumption of wheat is never reckoned higher than five bushels, 
and some statisticians put it as low as four and one-fourth bushels. 

The Bank of England rate of discount was reduced, June 18, 
from two and a-half to two per cent. The London L£conom7st, of 
September 20, says: 

Ever since the rate was reduced to two per cent. gold has been 
steadily leaking away from us, the aggregate withdrawals having 
amounted to £ 1,600,000. 

But, elsewhere in the same number of the same journal, it is 
stated that “the German Bank continues to lose gold in spite of 
its comparatively high rate of discount.” 

A leakage which is increased by low rates, but not stopped by 
high rates, must be a difficult one to manage. 

The London Economist of September 27 says: 

The low price of wheat during the past year has caused a larger 
proportion of home-grown wheat to be consumed by stock, and 
the still lower prices which are likely to prevail during the coming 
year will tend to increase this consumption. 

The Island of Malta has a steady annual surplus of public income 
over expenditure, which it invests in British consols. The accumu- 
lation amounts now to £250,000, or a million and a-half of dollars. 
These facts are given on the authority of the report made this year 
by United States Consul Worthington. 
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The number of 500-franc bonds offered for sale a few weeks ago 
by the Panama Canal Company, was 387,387. At the issue price 
they will bring in 128 million francs, or about $25,000,000, and there 
is said to be little doubt that they will all find a market. The 
French confidence in the enterprise seems to be unabated. As 
long as Lesseps lives, and is able to keep up his own enthusiasm, 
Paris will apparently follow his lead. The frestige which he ac- 
quired in the construction of the Suez Canal seems as yet unabated, 
and it is not so certain as some American newspapers assume it 
to be, that it will not be increased and confirmed by a success at 
Panama. A ship canal there will be a benefit to mankind in gen- 
eral, and to this country in particular, whether the cost and risk of it 
are borne by the French or by anybody else. We have no occasion 
to be jealous of the faithful ally who so efficiently aided our an- 
cestors in achieving American independence. The politicians who 
shall attempt to get up a war with France about the Panama Canal, 
will find that they reckon without their host. 

Griffith’s valuation of the income of Irish real estate was com- 
menced under a law passed in 1826 and completed in ten years. 
Its object was to make a basis for local taxes. It is said that, as a 
rule, he estimated the income twenty-five per cent. below the actual 
letting rates at the time. This valuation is now constantly referred 
to in the discussion of the Irish land question. Irish tenants con- 
tend that present rents should not exceed Griffith’s valuation. The 
total income of realty in Ireland, as he estimated it, was /£9,101,- 
938 for the lands, and £ 4,695,408 for the buildings, making a total 
of £ 13,796,806, or $59,074,030. The present income, as officially 
fixed for taxation, of all the real estate in London, is twenty-four 
millions sterling, which is said to be one-fifth less than the actual 
rentals. 

The coffee exportation of Mexico amounted in 1869 to only $677, 
but has increased now to $1,000,000. It has nearly doubled within 
five years, and threatens the guasz monopoly of Brazil to a degree 
which will compel that country to remove its export duty on coffee, 
or, at any rate, to reduce it. Brazil is said to have derived in one 
year as much as $7,900,000 from that duty. 

The United States Consul-General at Rio Janeiro reports that the 
import duties on Brazilian coffee are in England 3 cents per pound; 
in Germany, 4% cents; in Austria, 7 cents; in Italy, 1o cents; and 
in France, 14 cents. In this country we admit it duty free, but 
Brazil imposes an export duty, which, on the quantity shipped to 
the United States, he says “amounts to nearly $2,500,000 a year.” 
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FINANCIAL LEGISLATION OF CONGRESS IN JULY, 
1861. 

Congress convened on the fourth of July, 1861. The representa- 
tives of the Southern States were not present, and the Republican 
party had a very large majority in both branches. Secretary Chase 
presented a report in which he considered—first, the receipts and 
expenditures for the year; secondly, the appropriations made and 
required; and, lastly, the modes of providing the money for them. 

The amount required for the fiscal year 1862, which began on 
the first of July, 1861, was the following: 


To discharge appropriations of former years...........+ee0. $ 20,121,880 70 
To discharge ordinary appropriations for the fiscal year 1862. 59,588,989 38 
To discharge the war appropriations...........cesccccoccecs 217,168,850 15 
ny, Tee 6 dca a ts ndecedwnsebesweeusnsanenees 12,639,861 64 
420 pay interest Om the mew Geb occ ccccccccccccseccccccscs 9,000,000 OO 





$ 318,519,581 87 

The Secretary remarked that duties on imports, which were the 
‘chief source of ordinary revenue, would not furnish all the money 
required, and that the deficiency must be supplied from loans. His 
opinion was, that $240,000,000 should be obtained by borrowing, and 
that “not less than $80,000,000 should be provided by taxation.” 
He recommended “only such modifications of the existing tariff as 
would produce the principal part of the needed revenue, and such 
resort to direct taxes, or internal duties or excises, as circumstances 
might require in order to make good whatever deficiency might be 
found to exist.” The modifications in the tariff law proposed by 
him were the taxation of articles then exempt from duty, and an 
increase of the rate on those which were lightly taxed. The most 
important article under the latter head was sugar; on the free list 
were coffee and tea. From these sources he estimated an addi- 
tional duty of $20,000,000. Other modifications were recommended, 
which, if adopted, the Secretary believed an annual revenue of $8o,- 
000,000 would be realized on the return of National prosperity. 
But for the current year, he remarked that provision should be 
made for raising at least $20,000,000 “by direct taxes, or from in- 
ternal duties or excises, or from both.” The Constitution required 
an apportionment of the former among the States in the ratio of 
federal population; with respect to the latter, uniformity, simply in 
mode of assessment and collection among the States, was necessary. 
The Secretary also “suggested that the property of those engaged 
in insurrection, or in giving aid and comfort to insurgents, might 
properly be made to contribute to the expenditures.” He also fa- 
22 
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vored retrenchment in expenditures by reducing ten per cent. the 
salaries and wages paid by the general Government, the abolition of 
the franking privilege, and the reduction of postal expenses. 

The next features of the report worth considering in this place 
were his recommendations for raising money by loans. The first of 
these was the opening of subscriptions for a National loan of $ 100,- 
000,000, “to be issued in the form of Treasury notes, or exchequer 
bills, bearing a yearly interest of seven and three-tenths per 
centum, to be paid half-yearly, and redeemable at the pleasure of 
the United States after three years from date.” Although the fore- 
going sum was specified for that form of loan, he did not intend 
to restrict it to “any precise limit short of the entire sum which 
might be required, in addition to the sums to be realized from 
other sources for all the purposes of the year.” The above-men- 
tioned rate of interest was “suggested because it was liberal to 
the subscriber, convenient for calculation, and, under existing circum- 
stances, a fair rate for the Government.” 

His reasons for dealing liberally with subscribers should be men- 
tioned, in view of his action afterwards in dealing with them. “It 
is beneficial to the whole people that a loan distributed among 
themselves should be made so advantageous to the takers as to 
inspire satisfaction and hopes of profit, rather than annoyance and 
fears of loss; and, if the rate of interest proposed be somewhat 
higher than that allowed in ordinary times, it will not be grudged 
to the subscribers when it is remembered that the interest on the 
loan will go into the channels of home circulation, and it is to re- 
ward those who come forward in the hour of peril to place their 
means at the disposal of their country.” These were wise words, 
truly; what a vast burden of loss and suffering would the country 
have escaped had he remembered them ! 

If all the money needed could not be raised by that mode, the 
Secretary proposed that bonds or certificates of debt should be issued 
to lenders “in this country or in any foreign country, at rates not 
lower than par, not exceeding in the aggregate $100,000,000, or, if 
expressed in the currency of Great Britain, not exceeding £ 20,000,- 
ooo.” The bonds were to be payable after January Ist, 1862, if the 
Government desired, and might run for thirty years. Seven per 
cent. was proposed payable in London and at the United States 
Treasury. 

The Secretary finally recommended that provision be made for the 
issue of Treasury notes for ten, twenty, and twenty-five dollars 
each, payable one year after date, “to the amount of $ 50,000,000,” 
The rate of interest proposed was 3.65 per cent., and the notes 
were to be exchangeable at the will of the holder for Treasury 
notes or exchequer bills, payable after three years, bearing 7.3 per 
cent. interest, or “be made redeemable on demand in coin and is- 
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sued without interest.” In either form, he added, Treasury notes 
of small denominations might prove very useful if prudently used 
in anticipation of the revenue. In the closing sentence on this sub- 
ject is clearly mirrored his opinion concerning fiat money. “The 
greatest care,” he says, “will, however, be requisite to prevent the 
degradation of such issues into an irredeemable paper currency, than 
which no more certainly fatal expedient for impoverishing the 
masses and discrediting the Government of any country can well be 
devised.” 

The Secretary’s recommendations were embodied in bills prepared 
by himself or by his direction, which accompanied his report. On 
the fifth of July the Speaker laid the report before the House. 
The portion that related to the finances was referred to the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, and to the Committee on Commerce 
was referred the portion relating to the collection of the revenue 
from customs. Thaddeus Stevens was chairman of the former com- 
mittee, and E. B. Washburne, of Illinois, of the other. Four days 
afterward Mr. Stevens reported a loan bill which authorized the 
Secretary to borrow $ 250,000,000. General debate thereon was lim- 
ited to one hour, which was mostly occupied by Vallandingham, of 
Ohio, in opposing the measure. When he had finished, the bill was 
read and, without debate, was passed. It received one hundred and 
fifty affirmative votes; those who voted against it were Messrs. 
Burnett, of Kentucky; Norton and Reid of Missouri; Vallandingham, 
of Ohio, and Fernando Wood, of New York. Three days afterward 
the bill passed the Senate. It was reported by Mr. Fessenden with 
several slight amendments, which were adopted by the Senate and 
concurred in by the House. On the seventeenth of July the bill, 
having been enrolled, was signed by the speaker. 

This was the first law that authorized the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to borrow money. For seventy years that authority had been 
granted to the President and Secretary. Mr. Chase, perhaps, when 
drawing the bill, was not familiar with loan legislation. No one 
was opposed to the change, nor was there, in truth, any reason for 
burdening the President with such a duty. The loan greatly ex- 
ceeded the amount ever authorized before, and the provisions of 
the law were essentially those recommended by the Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

On the fifth of August a supplemental bill was passed, which 
authorized the issue of bonds bearing six per cent interest, and 
payable at the pleasure of the Government after twenty years from 
date, and for which Treasury notes bearing seven and three-tenths 
interest might be exchanged. That Act also provided that five-dol- 
lar Treasury notes might be issued, and that all of “a less denom- 
ination than fifty dollars payable on demand without interest, to the 
amount of $50,000,000, should be receivable in payment of public 
dues.” 
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A revenue bill embodying the Secretary’s views was also intro- 
duced. This provided for increasing the duty on sugar, for taxing 
coffee five cents per pound, black teas ten cents, and green teas 
fifteen cents a pound; and the duties on many articles were consid- 
erably increased, especially on brandy, distilled spirits, and wines, and 
on silks. The bill provided for a direct tax of $20,000,000, and an 
income tax of three per cent. on incomes exceeding eight hundred 
dollars. This general provision of the law was modified in several 
respects. Income derived from securities of the United States was 
taxed only one and one-half per cent., but from the income of stocks, 
securities and other property existing in the country owned by 
American citizens residing abroad, a tax of five per cent. was laid. 
They were favored, however, like persons living here on incomes 
derived from National securities. 

This measure occasioned a warm debate. The sentiment was in- 
tensely in favor of doing everything necessary to sustain the Union, 
yet the proposed expansion of the taxing power was enormous, 
Three distinct things are embodied in this law—an increase of the 
duties on imports, the collection of a direct tax, and of another 
from incomes. There was more opposition to the imposition of 
the tax on coffee than on any other article. The Secretary pro- 
posed five cents a pound; some members were very strenuous for 
a reduction to three. Finally a compromise was made, and four 
cents was fixed as the rate. 

‘The collection of a direct tax, while regarded necessary, was a 
grave expedient. All the members felt the full import of this legis- 
lation. The amount was fixed at $20,000,000, and apportioned 
among the States. 

The objections to an income tax were not so great. If honestly 
collected, this tax is considered by many who have well studied 
the subject one of the fairest that can be assessed; but, as the 
desire to evade it is strong and general, and the facility for doing 
so great, the tax, in truth, is very objectionable. The law for col- 
lecting it went into effect on the first of January, 1862. 

Another revenue act was passed this session, which provided for 
obtaining the property of those who should aid, abet or promote 
the “insurrection or resistance to the laws, or any person or per- 
sons engaged therein.” The additional legislation necessary for col- 
lecting National revenues in the insurrectionary States was enacted 
early in the session. 

Congress adjourned on the sixth of August, having matured and 
passed bills of momentous importance. The authority granted to 
the Secretary of the Treasury to raise money was far greater than 
any predecessor had ever had, yet events justified the action of 
Congress. The war curtain had been drawn from an immense stage, 
and the enormous loan authorized soon proved to be none too large 
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for the emergency. The increase in duties, though voted with reluc- 
tance by some members, was justified by the necessity for raising 
more money. Whatever effect this legislation may have had in stim- 
ulating home production, the sole object in enacting it was to raise 
a larger revenue. 





* 


THE FIRST ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY MILLION 
CIVIL WAR LOAN. 


Scarcely had Congress adjourned, when Secretary Chase started for 
New York to borrow money. On the evening of the ninth of Au- 
gust (1861) a meeting was held at the house of John J. Cisco, the 
Assistant United States Treasurer, who had been continued in office, 
notwithstanding the change of party administration. He had well 
served the Government, and the President acted wisely in retain- 
ing him. When personal fitness shall be uniformly applied as a 
test for keeping men in office the change will mark the beginning 
of a new era in National advancement more glorious in rational 
expectation than any era already passed. 

At this meeting were assembled, beside Mr. Chase, bankers and 
other prominent men of New York. Mr. Coe, the President of the 
American Exchange Bank, suggested the practicability of organiz- 
ing the banks into an efficient and inseparable body, for the purpose 
of advancing the capital of the country on Government bonds in 
large amounts, and through their Clearing-house facilities and other 
well-known expedients to distribute them in smaller sums among 
the people. This suggestion was heartily received, and, by request 
of the Secretary, was presented to the representatives of a consid- 
erable number of banks, who assembled on the following day. On 
that occasion a committee of ten were appointed to develop the 
suggestion into a plan for rendering assistance to the Government. 
On the fifteenth the committee reported. Thirty-nine of the New 
York banks were represented; the Philadelphia banks were repre- 
sented by Messrs. Mercer and Patterson; and Mr. Gray, of Boston, 
represented those of that city. “The report was cordially accepted 
and adopted by the banks in New York,” while those in Boston 
and Philadelphia, through their representatives, “as zealously and 
cordially united in the organization.” The co-operation of the banks 
of the West, though greatly desired, it was found impracticable to 
secure. 

The following plan was adopted: There should be an immediate 
issue by the Government of Treasury notes, dated August 15th, 
bearing interest from date at 7.30 per cent., to the amount of $50,- 
000,000. The banks of New York, Boston and Philadelphia were to 
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unite in taking this amount at par, with the privilege of taking 
$50,000,000 more on the 15th of October, and a similar amount two 
months later, unless the same should be previously subscribed as a 
National loan. The Secretary was to negotiate no other Government 
stocks, bonds or Treasury notes, except those payable on demand, and 
the Oregon war loan, which had been recently authorized, and was 
less than $3,000,000, Negotiations in Europe, however, were not re- 
stricted by this agreement with the banks. 

An appeal was to be made by the Government for subscriptions 
to the loan, and the banks were to subscribe in proportion to 
their capital. No bank, however, could subscribe for more than one- 
fifth of the amount. The regulations further prescribed the mode 
of payment, and the formation of a committee representing the 
banks in the three cities for conducting the business. The eighth 
section of the plan set forth that “in addition to the banks of 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia, it would be desirable that other 
parties should become associates, say, trust companies, Savings banks, 
insurance companies, and private bankers, who, in lieu of fro rata 
of capital, should designate, when joining the association, what 
amount of interest they decide to take.” 

To ensure the success of the plan, the expedient of issuing Clear- 
ing-house certificates, and of appropriating and averaging all the 
coin in the various banks as a common fund, was adopted. This 
action was a continuation of the policy adopted by the banks in 
November, the previous year. At that time, foreseeing the future, 
they “deemed it wise to band themselves together, putting their 
coin into a common fund, and otherwise aiding each other, so 
as to enable them best to sustain their dealers, and by joint action 
to relieve the wants of the Government, if it became necessary, to 
the largest possible extent.”* Such a vast financial undertaking 
had never been attempted before in this country, nor was ever a 
similar one matured and put into execution so quickly. 

The bank capital thus associated aggregated $120,000,000, exceed- 
ing the amount of the Bank of England and of France. The banks 
that joined in the movement, possessed the needful capacity for ac- 
complishing the end, yet were free from the objection of acting as 
a single great corporation. Their financial condition was: 


* Report of the Loan Com. of the Associated Banks, page 11. The committee added 
that they believed the objects proposed by the banks at that time had been very fully ob- 
tained. ‘‘ That in the future the banks will look back with just pride to the record of the 
past, borne by them in the most critical and eventful period known in the history of the 
country; and that they may justly claim that by their foresight in organizing themselves, and 
their prompt action for the support of the Government at the darkest moment of the past 
year, when they placed more than their entire capital at its command, almost without hope 
of profit, with ruin staring them in the face in the event of loss, that they did much to save 
the Government from being overthrown and the country from being dismembered.’’ 
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Liabilities. 














' Deposits. Circulation. Assets in Coin. 

Banks in New York.... $92,046,308  .. $8,521,426 .. $49,733,990 
Boston....... 18,235,061 es 6,366,466 ae 6,665,929 
Philadelphia... 15,335,838 2 2,076,857 ay 6,765,120 

$ 125,617,207 $ 16,964,749 $ 63, 165,039 


They had therefore $63,165,039 in coin to meet $142,381,956 of 
liabilities, or forty-five per cent. of the whole amount. “Surely,” says 
a very high authority, from whom we have drawn largely for this 
chapter, “such conditions as these, with judicious administration, 
were adequate to the work which the country required. A great 
merit of this bank combination at that critical moment, when the 
life of the nation hung in the balance, consisted in the fact that it 
fully committed the hitherto hesitating moneyed capital of the 
North and East to the support of the Government. The bank officers 
and directors who thus counseled and consented were deeply sensi- 
ble of the momentous responsibility which they assumed, but all 
doubt and hesitation were instantly removed, and perfect unanimity 
was secured by the question, ‘What, if we do no unite?’ And, 
acting as guardians of a great trust exposed to imminent danger. 
they fearlessly elected the alternative best calculated to protect it.” 

The problem for the banks to solve was, how could the available 
capital be drawn from the people and devoted to the support of 
the Government with the least disturbance to the country, and by 
what means could arms, clothing and subsistence for the army be 
best secured in exchange for Government credit. As these trans- 
actions were simply home exchanges, bank checks, deposits and 
and transfers, the ordinary instruments of trade were the best means 
for effecting them. To transact this business the most effectively 
the preservation of a specie standard by the banks was necessary, 
and this end in turn necessitated the least possible change in the 
coin reserve. 

“ Accordingly, it was at once proposed to the Secretary that he 
should suspend the operations of the Sub-Treasury Act [which re- 
quired that nothing but coin should be accepted for any obligations 
due to the Government] in respect to these transactions, and, fol- 
lowing the course of commercial business, that he should draw 
checks upon some one bank in each city representing the associa- 
tion, in small sums as required in disbursing the money thus ad- 
vanced. By this means his check would serve the purpose of a cir- 
culating medium, continually redeemed, and the exchanges of capital 
and industry would be best promoted. This was the more import- 
ant in a period of public agitation, when the disbursement of these 
large sums exclusively in coin rendered the reserves of the banks 
all the more liable to be wasted by hoarding. To the astonish- 
ment of the committee [who represented the associated banks] Mr. 
Chase refused.” The Sub-Treasury law had been suspended on the 
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eighth of August so far as to permit the Secretary of the Treasury 
to deposit any money obtained from loans then authorized by law, 
to the credit of the Treasurer of the United States in such solvent 
specie-paying banks as he might select; and the money thus de- 
posited might be withdrawn from such deposit for deposit with the 
regular authorized depositories, or for the payment of public dues, 
or paid in the redemption of the notes authorized to be issued un- 
der that Act, or the Act to which it was supplementary, payable on 
demand, as might seem expedient to, or be directed by, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. This law was passed for the purpose of en- 
abling the Secretary of the Treasury to adopt such a policy as that 
recommended by the banks, but Mr. Chase declared, “upon his 
authority as finance minister, and from his personal knowledge 
of its purpose [that the Act] had no such meaning or intent.” 
Yet he was unquestionably wrong, and we can discover no ground 
on which his declaration can securely rest. Mr. Spaulding says that 
the primary object which Mr. Appleton and himself had in view in 
preparing the law, “was to relax the rigid requirements of the Sub- 
Treasury Act in regard to the receipt arid disbursement of coin, 
and instead of paying solely from coin deposits in the Treasury, to 
allow all the money obtained on these loans to be deposited in 
solvent banks; the United States Treasurer to draw his checks di- 
rectly on such deposit banks in payment of war expenses, which 
checks would be paid in State bank notes then redeemable on de- 
mand in gold, or in the ordinary course of business. To a large ex- 
tent, they would pass through the New York Clearing-house and 
the Clearing-houses of other cities, and be settled and cancelled by 
offset, without drawing large amounts of specie.” The statement 
of Mr. Spaulding, who prepared the Act, must be regarded as the 
highest authority in this matter, consequently the deciaration of the 
Secretary cannot stand in the court of history. 

The bank committee clearly saw the importance of exercising the 
authority conferred on the Secretary by the above-mentioned Act 
to alter the mode of receiving and disbursing the public money. 
“The subject,” says Mr. Coe, “was discussed from time to time 
with much zeal, but always with the same result. To draw from 
the banks in coin the large sums involved in these loans, and to 
transfer them to the Treasury, thence to be widely scattered over 
the country at a moment when war had excited fear and distrust, was 
to be pulling out continually the foundations upon which the whole 
structure rested. And inasmuch as this money was loaned to the 
Government, and was in no sense trust reposed in the banks, there 
appeared to them no reason why it should not be drawn by checks 
in favor of Government contractors and creditors, who would require 
to exchange them for other values 1n commerce and trade through 
the processes of the Clearing-house. And this consideration was 
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greatly strengthened by the fact that these advances were made 
and the money publicly disbursed a long time before the Treasury 
notes were ready for delivery to the banks which had paid for 
them.” 

The inquiry is pertinent for what purpose did Mr. Chase suppose 
the Act in question was passed, and why was he so unwilling to take 
advantage of it in receiving and paying the public money? One 
reason, doubtless, was, he did not comprehend the importance of 
transacting the public business in the mode recommended by 
the banks, and for which the law had provided. Mr. Chase was 
emphatically a “hard money” man; he well knew the evils caused 
by using any other medium of payment, and he believed the Gov- 
ernment could continue to do business on a purely specie basis. 
He did not in the least comprehend that the vastly greater pay- 
ments required an entirely different mode of making them. The 
banks were far wiser than the Secretary. 

Nevertheless they yielded, though they “would have conferred an 
incalculable benefit upon the country had they adhered inflexibly to 
their own opinions.” But why did they yield when they saw so 
clearly the need of adopting the policy recognized by Congress,. 
when authorizing the Secretary to suspend the operations of the 
Sub-Treasury law? “The pressure of startling events,” says Mr. Coe, 
“required prompt decision, and the well-known intelligence and 
patriotism of the Secretary gave to his judgment overwhelming 
power.” 

Notwithstanding the unwillingness of the Secretary to accept bank 
notes and to employ the machinery for discharging obligations which 
the banks had perfected, he was not averse to the issue of demand 
notes by the Government, though having no coin to redeem them, 
and dependent on the banks for a supply. They plainly saw that 
coin payments could not be maintained if the transfers from them 
were to be intercepted and absorbed by the Government. Nor 
could the banks receive such notes on deposit from the public as 
money, while they were responding to the Government and to their 
own dealers in coin. To the banks this was inflation in the most em- 
barrassing form. The Secretary, therefore, was strongly solicited to 
refrain from exercising the discretionary power given to him to issue 
such notes until other means were exhausted. The Secretary as- 
sured the banks of his acquiescence in their recommendation, but 
insisted that it was improper for a public officer to pledge himself 
openly not to exercise a power conferred by law. This statement 
was Satisfactory to the banks, and they began to pay into the 
Treasury in coin at the rate of about five million dollars at inter- 
vals of six days. As long as the Secretary kept the Treasury notes 
out of the channels of circulation, the disbursements of the Govern- 
ment were so rapid, and the movements of trade so intense, that 
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the coin paid on each installment of the loan came back to the 
banks through the people in about a week. 

After taking, but before paying, the third installment of $50,000,- 
ooo, the associated banks were in a strong position, and had lost 
but little specie. In the meantime the seven-thirty Treasury notes, 
so called, taken by the banks had been purchased by the people to 
the extent of fifty millions, notwithstanding a prolonged and vexa- 
tious delay by the Treasury department in issuing them. “It may be 
confidently affirmed that had the banks been permitted to exercise 
their own methods of exchanging the bonds for the varied products 
of industry required by the Government, they could have continued 
their advances in sums of fifty millions for an indefinite period, and 
until the available resources of the people had been all gathered in.” 

When the Secretary made his annual report on the gth of De- 
cember, he remarked that the objects of the arrangement with the 
associated banks were: 1. To place at the command of the Gov- 
ernment the large sums immediately needed for the payment of ma- 
turing Treasury notes, and for other disbursements, ordinary and ex- 
traordinary; 2, to secure to the people equal opportunity with the 
banks for participating in the loan; 3, to avoid competition between 
the Government and the associated institutions in the disposal of 
bonds; 4, to facilitate and secure further advances to the Govern- 
ment by the associates, if required; and, 5, to insure, if possible, 
the maintenance of payments in specie, or its actual equivalents and 
representatives. All these objects, he continued, had been happily 
accomplished. Fifty million dollars had been immediately advanced 
by the banks. The Secretary had opened books of subscriptions 
throughout the country, and the people had subscribed freely to the 
loan. The amount thus subscribed had been reimbursed to the 
banks, and though the amount thus far paid to them covered but 
little more than half the amount, those institutions were thereby en- 
abled when the second loan of $50,000,000 was required to make 
the same. 

Thus, two loans of $50,000,000 each had been negotiated for 
three years 7.30 bonds at par. The first issue of bonds were dated 
the nineteenth of August; the second, the first of October. 

The third loan was negotiated with the associated banks on the 
sixteenth of November. The Secretary agreed to issue $ 50,000,000 
in six-per-cent. bonds to them, at a rate equivalent to par for bonds 
bearing seven per cent. interest. This negotiation, though less fa- 
vorable to the Government—considered purely as a money transac- 
tion—than the two prior loans, in some respects was more advan- 
tageous. There was no contract for reimbursement, and no imme- 
diate expense on the Treasury beside preparing and issuing the 
bonds. An option also was given the associated banks to make a 
fourth advance of $50,000,000, after the first of January, on the same 
terms as the first and second advances, if required by the Secretary. 
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Although the Secretary had assured the banks that he would not 
issue United States notes payable 6n demand until other ways of 
getting money were exhausted, he seemed to forget what he had 
said to the banks, or treated his understanding with them lightly, 
for in November he began to issue such notes freely and without 
adequate cause. At no time had the Treasury been in a desperate 
condition. On the other hand, the banks furnished him with 
money almost as fast as needed; hence he was not justified in 
throwing demand notes into circulation. But by so doing he very 
soon caused embarrassment among the banks, as had been pre- 
dicted. The banks were pressed to receive the notes on deposit, 
and could not decline them without diminishing public confidence 
in the Government credit, nevertheless they could not give cur- 
rency to them without impairing their own specie strength. In 
truth, the notes became at once a substitute for coin withdrawn 
from circulation, and clearly implied a purpose of resorting to Gov- 
ernment paper issues to carry on the war. As soon as they ap- 
peared the reflux of coin to the banks sensibly diminished. During 
three weeks from December 7th the reserves of the banks in New 
York fell to $29,357,712, a loss of $13,000,000 within that short 
period, and on the twenty-eighth of December, after conference with 
the Secretary, in which he persisted in adhering to his policy, the 
banks suspended specie payments. As the payment of specie by the 
Government depended on the action of the banks, it, too, suspended 
specie payments at the same time. 

Thus, the policy of the Treasury in requiring payments to be 
made in coin, contrary to the advice of the banks and the- inten- 
tion of Congress expressed in the repeal of the Sub-Treasury law, 
and in issuing of demand Treasury notes though advised to do 
‘Otherwise, speedily brought the Secretary to the end of his road, 
Unhappily he dragged the banks down with the Treasury, and en- 
tailed a long train of evil consequences on the country, among 
the greatest of which was the untimely recourse to legal-tender 
notes, the history of which will be soon given. Had he adopted 
the policy recommended by the banks, while this step probably 
could not have been averted, it would have been delayed, and the 
evil effects flowing therefrom would have been far less than those 
which followed. 

At the time of suspending specie payments the banks held over 
$ 40,000,000 in coin, and could have continued their advances to 
the Government had the Secretary adopted the policy they recom- 
mended. He was “apparently unconscious of the resources of the 
banks, through the aid of bills of exchange, certificates of deposit, 
drafts and checks, as well as notes, for the transaction of any vol- 
ume of business yet required by the exigencies of the country.” 
Were not payments to the amount of twenty millions daily effected 
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in New York City without coin and notes? The daily settlement 
of an additional million or so of Government indebtedness could 
have been easily and safely effected by employing the same ma- 
chinery. Before entering into the conference with the banks on 
the twenty-eighth of December, some of the members endeav- 
ored to impress on the Secretary the importance of continuing his 
relation to an organization which combined so much experience, 
Capital and financial resource, and which was capable of rendering 
to the Government invaluable services. If an irredeemable paper 
currency were inevitable, it would be more expedient, it was con- 
tended, and more economical, for the Government not to become 
involved with the banks. As a suspension of coin payment was 
soon to be declared, it was practicable to preserve from distribu- 
tion the forty millions of coin then owned by the banks, while 
the one hundred and fifty or sixty millions of Government bonds, 
held by them could be used as a special security for $ 200,- 
000,000 of notes which could be immediately issued by the 
associated banks from their own plates, and be verified and 
made National by the stamp and signature of a Government officer. 
Thus supported by coin and bonds, the notes would serve the tem- 
porary purpose required, with little, if any, deterioration below coin 
value, and the banks could continue without difficulty to make 
their advances. But the Secretary declined to entertain the recom- 
mendation, preferring the system of National banks, which he had 
just strongly recommended in his report to Congress. 

In the light of subsequent events, Mr. Coe is fully justified in 
saying that “it must be admitted that this suggestion possessed 
true merit. It would have preserved,” he affirms, “a coin basis 
for the currency, prevented the destructive expansion, relieved the 
Government from its almost inextricable entanglement with the cir- 
culating notes, and compelled an early restoration of coin pay- 
ments. And, with a proper use of the expedients and machinery 
of banks, by utilizing their form of effecting exchanges, which was 
subsequently applied by the Secretary in the National banking sys- 
tem without reserve, this amount would have been found sufficient. 
When we review the excessive cost of the war, the vast increase 
of the National debt, and the public and private evils which a pro- 
fuse currency have entailed upon the country, it must appear evi- 
dent that, in failing early to use and to exhaust all those means 
and appliances of commerce and banking that the experience of 
other civilized nations have proved most effective, a great and irrep- 
arable mistake was made.” Such is the opinion of a man com- 
bining life-long study and practical experience in finance—an 
opinion, moreover, sustained by many of the most thoughtful and 
competent minds of our time. 

At the very beginning, therefore, Secretary Chase committed two 
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great errors which precipitated the issue of legal-tender notes, and 
wnich might have been avoided had he followed the counsels of 
men far wiser and not less patriotic than himself. 

It has been maintained that the specie in the banks rightfully 
belonged to the holders of their notes, and therefore ought to have 
been used in redeeming them. The banks, it may be answered, did 
expect to redeem their notes; they had no intention of permitting 
their billholders to suffer. They reluctantly decided to delay pay- 
ment, but were confident that their notes would not depreciate in 
value. It was their duty to deal justly by all, but if they had de- 
termined to redeem their notes until exhausting their specie, the 
consequence would have been the redemption of the notes first 
presented, and a failure caused by lack of coin to pay the remain- 
der. This would not have been fair treatment of the _billholders. 
The notes of the State banks were redeemed in those of the Gov- 
ernment. 


9 
* 
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THE MONETARY QUESTION AND THE LATIN UNION. 


[ CONCLUDED FROM THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER. | 


What has been the influence of the great economic evolution 
upon the most civilized nations of the globe? What have been the 
consequences of the uninterrupted depreciation of silver money and 
of the extension of the new methods of liquidation? 

France, the head of the Latin Union, is most interested in the 
monetary question. After sustaining the double standard, it -had, in 
1878, to move a resolution tending toward the suppression of silver 
money. Since January 1, 1879, our mints have coined no more silver 
five franc pieces, and all the seductions of the United States at the 
Conference of 1881 could not induce the French Government to give 
up the decision to arrest the growing importation into France of 
foreign coined silver. Notwithstanding this measure of safety the 
circulation of silver has lessened considerably. The bank note has 
taken its place, and the Bank of France 1s punished for recom- 
mending its employment by a sensible increase of the silver of its 
metallic reserve. It is estimated that from 1795 to 1882 silver five 
franc pieces were coined to the amount of 5,060 million francs, and 
now there are about 2% milliards in existence. The Bank of 
France holds more than a milliard of these, or nearly a-half, while 
its fiduciary circulation has increased to 2,977 millions. It hardly 
seems probable that this simultaneous progression of the circula- 
tion and reserve is due solely to the increase of business and 
banking operations, for within nine years our importations have di- 
minished by 445 million francs, or 14.68 per cent. With silver at its 
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present value, the enormous stock of it in the metallic reserve of 
the Bank of France can only confirm the Government of the Re- 
public in maintaining the Latin Union and suppressing the coin- 
age of silver. This idea was evident at the Conference of 1878, 
when M. Léon Say said that “the rate of discount is determined 
by the situation of the reserve of gold, and the reserve of silver 
has no influence in this respect. Every increase of the silver re- 
serve results in making the reserves of the bank more uncertain. 
The fixity of the rate of discount, and consequently of the com- 
mercial situation, may be seriously compromised by it.” Silver loses 
eighteen per cent, from the rate fixed by the law of germznal, year 
XI; the 2% milliards existing suffer therefore a depreciation of 
about 450 millions, a large part of which, 180 millions, would affect 
the Bank in case of realization. Governmental ideas, undecided now 
as of old, do not seem favorable to the triumph of the theories of 
the bimetallists. Experience, the poor success of the American 
conferences, and the progress of compensating establishments, coun- 
sel a reserved attitude on questions of doctrine and the mainte- 
nance of the present state of things, or its extension if necessary to 
protect the great interests dependent upon the international con- 
tracts of 1865 and 1878. 

In Belgium the disposition of the government has not changed 
in twenty years. In all the meetings since 1865 the delegates from 
this country have not ceased to invoke economic laws, and to lay 
stress upon the inferiority to which an important transformation 1n 
the domain of credit would condemn the nations with a double 
standard. The coinage of silver has never been considered by Bel- 
gium but as an expedient to maintain a satisfactory circulation and 
to furnish States deprived of a metallic stock with the means of 
creating one, and its representatives have always been hostile to 
the unlimited issue of silver pieces. The depreciation affecting 
silver since 1878 has only strengthened the conviction of the Bel- 
gian Government. The convention of 1878 can only be prolonged, 
but the Cabinet of Brussels will surely condemn the coinage of 
silver as injurious to its National interests. It is shown that Belgian 
silver pieces are in existence to the amount of about 410 millions, 
or seventy-four francs to each inhabitant. Of these 410 millions, 
274 millions circulate in foreign countries, and principally in France. 
The continuation of the coinage would therefore increase the al- 
ready excessive stock of silver pieces disposed of by this country in 
proportion to its population and would aggravate its loss. On the 
other hand, putting an end to the convention, as recommended by 
M. Cernuschi, would cause no less serious inconveniences, as each 
nation signing the treaty of 1878 would be obliged to take back 
its silver money circulating abroad; Belgium would then suffer 
from plethora in the interior, and from a want of money for for- 
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eign relations, since its gold circulation, alone of use in international 
affairs, is extremely limited in proportion to the sum total of its 
commercial relations. Here, consequently, there will be no adhesion 
to the system of bimetallism, and the s/a/u guo will be the extreme 
limit of the concessions to be obtained from the Belgian Govern- 
ment. 

Switzerland, also, cannot be expected to favor an extension of the 
employment of the white metal. The delegates of the Confedera- 
tion have been as decided as those: of Belgium in the defense of 
economic principles at the different conferences; they have always 
been opposed to the adoption of bimetallism, except temporarily, 
and to facilitate a communion of interests between other na- 
tions and Switzerland, and in official circles there is no conceal- 
ment of the wish to adopt some day the yellow metal as the sole 
standard. 

Events in Italy since 1878 show the favor of Government toward 
new monetary legislation. Bimetallist before 1865, when its finances 
were in a bad condition, its budgets presented deficits, its metallic 
circulation was almost nothing, and the forced currency was per- 
manently established. Italy has gradually changed its ideas, as its 
economic condition has been reconstituted, and it has not hesi- 
tated to manifest its preference for the international metal, gold. 
Its two great acts of 1883, the abolition of the forced currency, and 
the obligation imposed upon Italian banks to have two-thirds of 
their reserves in gold, leave no doubt upon this subject. One great 
reason, however, would prevent its objecting to a renewal of the 
Union, that is the obligation it would be under to redeem the 
silver pieces it has coined during the last twenty years, the greater 
part of which is now abroad. These silver pieces amount to about 
36444 millions, and nearly three-fourths of them have entered into 
the circulation of neighboring powers, chiefly of France. The econ- 
omic situation of the kingdom has not yet allowed the Government 
to return absolutely to specie payment, and if Italy had now to 
take back its silver money, it would be forced either to issue an 
equal amount of government securities, swelling its already heavy 
debt, or to dispose of a portion of the gold that it has with such 
difficulty stored up, with the view of assuring the suppression of 
the forced currency and the return of specie payment. For all 
these reasons it is not Italy’s interest to reject the convention, but 
there is no doubt that this country recognizes that bimetallism is 
more than ever impracticable. 

Greece follows almost unconsciously the general tendency. A 
late newspaper of Athens says, that the Greek five-franc pieces 
bring a premium of one per cent. over the similar foreign coin of 
the Latin Union, and the one-franc pieces command a premium of 
five per cent. 





The conventions of 1865 and 1878 oblige Greece to. 
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receive the silver coins of the other powers of the Latin Union on 
the same footing as its own, hence the present situation is a viola- 
tion of the contracts, moved perhaps by the secret wish to repudi- 
ate silver and adopt the single gold standard. 

Passing from the nations of the Latin Union to those which have 
not adhered to the conventions of 1865 and 1878, we find the same 
economic phenomena and the same resistance to the unlimited 
adoption of silver money. 

Great Britain has been faithful to the act of 1816 and to Lord 
Liverpool’s ideas; it possesses the single gold standard, and only 
uses silver for small money in a proportion legally fixed at the 
maximum of fifty francs for each payment. Its resistance to any 
change of its system has increased with the progress of economic 
international relations. Formerly the silver question was important 
in its eyes by reason of its relations with India. Before 1872 its 
remittances to this country to pay the expenses of administration 
and the balance for Indian exports to England were chiefly made 
in money. Since that date the proportion of metal has sensibly 
diminished, and of late years bills of exchange have covered al- 
most entirely Great Britain’s operations in India. Even in these 
Asiatic possessions the use of the white metal has therefore suf- 
fered a profound revolution, and, in contact with the mother 
country, the English colony has taken new financial habits, in which 
the instruments of credit play a preponderant part. The silver 
committee recognized this lately, when inquiring into the causes of 
the depreciation of silver it declared that the demoncetization of 
the German thalers had perhaps accentuated it, but that it would 
have been produced without that by reason of the conditions aris- 
ing in India, which have in part made useless the payments in 
silver of the commercial balance due this country, and have al- 
lowed its accomplishment chiefly by government bills of exchange. 
It would be puerile to hope for England to show any favor to the 
silver standard, and the more so as the country seems inclined to 
have even its small money of gold. 

In Germany the demonetization of the thaler has been a complete 
success, and the development of the banks leaves no hope for the 
adversaries of the gold standard. 

Holland and Denmark are of the same opinion, and political 
and economic reasons oppose their giving up their first impres- 
sion. 

Less than any others can the Scandinavian States be expected to 
favor bimetallism; the representatives of Sweden and Norway have 
always opposed it; the success of the monetary convention, signed 
in 1873 by the Swedish Government and Denmark, is assured; it 
has resulted in the suppression of silver as legal currency, and 
there is no hope that the kingdoms of the Scandinavian Union will 
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give up a determination dictated by the interest of their inhabi- 
tants and by a superior understanding of economic laws. 

In presence of a situation made so clearly evident, in France by 
the locking-up of the silver pieces in the coffers of the Bank, in 
Italy by the obligation of the banks of issue to have two-thirds 
of their reserve in gold and but one-third in silver, in Belgium 
by the refusal of the National Bank to receive foreign silver coin, 
in Greece by a premium upon the National money, it would be 
vain to expect a return of European States to the white metal or 
to attempt the legal imposition of methods of settlement, which 
customs energetically refuse to employ. From this point of view 
the creation of the Latin Union was a benefit. The discussion of 
the coinage of silver by the nations bound by the convention, and 
the fixing of the quantity by treaty, have saved the European 
Continent from dangerous accumulations of depreciated and useless 
metal, and perhaps from irremediable disasters. The limitation of 
the silver coinage, followed by its suppression, has certainly been 
the safe-guard of our metallic circulation, and has in a measure 
slackened the depreciation, which has been affecting silver for twenty- 
five years, and which absolute liberty of coinage would have vio- 
lently precipitated. At the same time it has served as a dike to 
the overflowing argentiferous production of the new world, which 
otherwise would have found a ready market in our continent, and 
would have allowed the United States to obtain without trouble, 
but not without profit, the stock of gold money that the practical 
mind of its inhabitants strives to constitute to the detriment of 
Europe. 

But the conference of 1865 had another object no less worthy of 
‘attention. It was to strengthen the bonds that the recent dis- 
coveries of science had created between nations, and to tend to- 
ward the unification of the means of payment, just as the com- 
mercial treaties preceding it had aimed to unite commercial in- 
terests by doing away with natural or artificial barriers. 

Has this object been attained? It has, assuredly, in the restricted 
circle, to which the conference limited its action. The unification 
of the gold and silver moneys of France, Belgium, Italy and Swit- 
zerland, has drawn nearer the factors of production of these differ- 
ent peoples, it has increased the value and number of their reciprocal 
operations, and made their relations and interests more intimate. The 
advantages of the system have won appreciation beyond the limits 
of the Union, and outside nations have hastened to apply to their 
internal affairs the principles of the conference of 1865. The con- 
ference of two years later, held at Paris during the Universal Ex- 
position of 1867, considered the question under this special as- 
pect. Twenty States were represented, and attempted to realize the 
aspirations of poets and economists, the idea of monetary uniformity. 
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Among them Austria expressed its desire to take part in the ef- 
forts of France to secure a universal monetary circulation. This 
country had made, January 24, 1857, a monetary treaty, uniting it 
with all the States of the Germanic Confederation; the war, ending 
in the catastrophe of Sadowa, separated it violently from the Con- 
federation, and liberated it from its former engagements. After a 
conference held at Vienna in April, 1867, the Austro-Hungarian 
Government proposed to France a monetary alliance based upon 
the gold standard. A preliminary convention was signed some 
months later between Austria and France, and the Cabinet of 
Vienna engaged to coin gold pieces of eight and four florins, equal 
to our twenty and ten franc pieces of the same metal, and to put 
them in circulation in both parts of the empire. This convention 
only began to be executed in 1870, by virtue of the law of March 
9; at this time the Austrian Government issued 2,140,088 florins, 
75 kreutzers of the new money, and gave to the principle of 
monetary uniformity a sort of solemn consecration by inserting 
in a parliamentary declaration, “that the Austrian money should be 
the common money of the two countries,” and that the minister 
of finance should present “as soon as possible to the two parlia- 
ments a bill designed to establish the exclusive gold standard 
following the decisions of the International Monetary Conference of 
Paris.” | 

The States of the Latin Union and Roumania had their public 
offices accept the Austrian gold pieces of the international type, 
and Austria responded with a decree of reciprocity in favor of their 
gold moneys. It would be difficult to deny in the face of these 
facts the influence of the ideas put forth by France in 1865, and 
the interest attached by all advanced nations, except two, perhaps, 
to the creation of a uniform international money. The progress, 
expected by the promoters of the Latin Union, has been sensible, 
and would doubtless have been still more considerable, if the 
delicate question of the standard had not been engrafted upon that 
of unification. Austria, Sweden, and other Continental States, were 
won over to the principal idea of the conference of 1867, but they 
did not believe its realization possible without the simultaneous 
adoption of the single gold standard. Nearly all attempted to 
change it from theory to practice, and following the example of 
Austria, Sweden, whose monetary policy has never deviated from 
the gold standard, consented to coin ten-franc gold pieces called 
carolins, and to give them legal currency as trade money. 

This idea of unity influences the minds of European statesmen 
as much now as in 1865 and 1867, and it is the more powerful, 
since increased means of communication have made international 
relations more frequent and considerable. We think the principle 
should be not only defended but even extended. The germ of this 
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thought was in the convention of 1865, of which article xii. said, 
that the right of accession to the convention was reserved to any 
other State that should accept its obligations, and should adopt 
the monetary system of the Union, so far as relates to gold and 
silver. | 

The reasons, that twenty years ago might have been opposed to 
the extension of this policy, have disappeared before the inces- 
sant and marvelous progress of civilization. Unity of money seems 
as indispensable as the treaties of commerce, whose aim is to facili- 
tate international transactions, and to equalize as much as possible 
between nations the advantages resulting from their economic rela- 
tions, and seems also the natural consequence of the extension of 
means of communication. It would be inexplicable, at the moment 
the natural barriers between nations are being lowered, that more 
insurmountable ones should be raised artificially by means of laws. 
Wars of tariffs have never proved successful to the nations begin- 
ning them, and wars of exchange can only profit minorities to the 
prejudice of the general mass of individuals. We think, therefore, 
that the existence of the Latin Union is still necessary to the de- 
velopment of international relations, and to the interests of the 
countries that have hitherto employed the two precious metals. 
The occasion seems to us more propitious than ever for extending 
its action and influence to other nations, thus far separated from us 
on this point, but whose ideas have some analogy with those that 
‘prevailed at the conference of 1865, we mean- Austria-Hungary and 
Spain. The first step has already been taken with regard to Aus- 
tria, as has been said; it was attempted after the signature of the 
Latin Union, and a special conference in 1867 between delegates 
from the cabinets of Paris and Vienna resulted in a _ provisory 
treaty. This treaty was the faithful expression of the ideas of the 
Austrian Government, and it shows the importance attached to 
the creation of an international money; its fault, however, was 
that it moved within too restricted limits, the question of the 
standard was considered too much, and the reform could not be 
fully accepted without the suppression of silver money. This con- 
dition made the treaty a failure; at Vienna, as at Paris, the base of 
operations appeared too narrow, and prevented the further progress 
of the negotiations. 

France could not promise for itself, or for the States of the Latin 
Union, to suppress the silver standard, when the convention of 
1865 was based on the ratio between the two metals, and the 
state of Austrian finances would perhaps have made rash and prem- 
ature the application of a very radical system. It is certain that 
the principle of unity was proposed and admitted in Austria and 
in France, and its advantages must have been plainly understood 
by the statesmen of Austria to make them go as far as they did. 
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The resumption of negotiations offers no difficulty, and they 
might be based on the proceedings of the special conference of 
1867. Objections might be raised on account of the situation of 
the empire with forced currency since 1859, and with budgets, for 
Hungary at least, showing a deficit every year. This argument has 
rightly made some impression on the States of the Union, but it 
is insufficient to stop negotiations urgently demanded by the gene- 
ral jinterests of the people of South-western Europe. Italy is a 
recent example to prove that the forced currency is not an obstacle 
to the application of monetary unity. Is the present monetary situa- 
tion of Austria graver than was that of Italy when the Latin Con- 
vention was signed? Assuredly not, and statistics show it conclusively. 
The entrance of Austria into the Latin Union, under the same con- 
ditions as have regulated the monetary circulation of Belgium, Italy, 
Switzerland and Greece, and with the question of the standard re- 
served for circumstances to bring it up, would offer no greater dan- 
gers than was presented by the accession of Italy, and it would 
give a market, of which Austria would surely take advantage, for 
the silver money stored away in the vaults of the Bank of France, 
or of the credit companies. It would draw closer the ties uniting 
us with this great productive country, whose commercial relations 
with France have ever continued to increase. 

To Austria-Hungary Spain might be joined. At the time of the 
conference of 1865 the situation of this country did not allow of 
its sharing the monetary aspirations of France. In the conference of 
1867 its representative pronounced for the adoption of a uniform 
money by all civilized States. Since then Spain has been drawn 
into the progressive current of Europe; it has undergone a trans- 
formation, full of promise for the future, and the consequence must 
bea need of more numerous instruments of credit or payment than 
in the past. The monetary conditions of Spain are no more un- 
favorable than those of Austria, and of late years its government 
has inclined to make its metallic pieces more like those of the 
Latin Union, There are some questions of detail to be solved, 
which, however, can be no obstacle in the way of an understanding 
between Spain and the powers united by the convention of 1865, 
and which cannot adjourn the accession of this country to the Latin 
Union. 

The monetary question, from its double point of view, merits the 
serious attention of continental governments, and France particularly 
cannot neglect it without risking the loss of the fruit of its pre- 
vious efforts. The convention of 1865, renewed in 1878, has been 
in monetary matters but the consecration of the international con- 
vention of 1872, which substituted the meter for the various meas- 
ures of a large number of countries. Its renunciation would be a 
fault from which all Europe would suffer, it would carry us back to 
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the multiplicity of moneys, and would thus create artificial ob- 
stacles to the free expansion of the productive forces of the con- 
tinent. M. Cernuschi, the indefatigable defender of the double 
standard, seems not to have seen this danger in protesting against 
the renewal of the Union, and in making of the present attitude 
of Italy a case of rupture. He has not understood that the ab- 
sence of a contract limiting the coinage of silver money in countries 
possessing a certain quantity of it, would have the immediate re- 
sult of pouring into disarmed France all the silver pieces of Bel- 
gium and Italy, whose present governments do not conceal their 
preference for the gold standard, and that thus the system of bal- 
ance advocated by him would be sapped at its foundation. 

There would be, in the adoption of this measure, another danger, 
which patriotism calls upon us to note: the rupture of the economic 
alliance, concluded in 1865 between the nations of the Latin Union, 
would cause France to lose in part the legitimate influence it has 
won in Europe, aud would throw into the arms of Germany the 
States thus far bound to it by the monetary question. Since 1870 
the policy of Germany has been the isolation of France and the 
hegemony of Germany; this primacy was formerly our lot; events 
have made us lose it, but nevertheless have left us an economic 
preponderance which commercial treaties and monetary conventions 
have contributed to assure us. It must be preserved at any price; 
the friendship of nations is more solid when cemented by common 
interests. We hope that our Government will use every effort to 
extend the benefits of the Union to Austria and Spain, and to 
maintain for our country its civilizing mission. The basis upon 
which negotiations may be established are naturally indicated by 
circumstances; they are the definitive suppression of the coinage of 
silver money, the adoption of gold as a uniform international money, 
the rigorous obligation for the allied States to respect the clauses 
of the contract, the abrogation of the royal decree relating to the 
composition of the reserve of the Italian banks of issue, and finally 
the engagement of the powers of the Union on the expiration of 
the new convention, to redeem at their own charge and at the face 
value, all the coins issued from their respective mints. 

: O. A. BIERSTADT. 
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BANKING IN THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


The Department of State has issued a report on the credit sys- 
tems of the principal countries of the world, which contains much 
useful information. It has been gathered by American consuls. In 
some cases meager reports have been made, in other cases they are 
quite full and interesting. One of the best is by E. L. Baker, on 
the credit and trade systems of the Argentine Republic. An ex- 
tract relating to the principal banking institutions of the country 
we reproduce here. 

THE PROVINCIAL BANK OF BUENOS AYRES. 

This institution was founded as early as 1822 by a meeting of 
foreign and native merchants, presided over by Don Manuel Garcia, 
then finance minister. Its first operations were merely those of a 
discount bank. In 1826 it was converted into a National bank, 
with a capital of $4,400,000 gold, mostly furnished by the Province 
of Buenos Ayres, under the name of the “Bank of the United 
Provinces,” and became a bank of issue, its circulation amounting 
to $2,694,856. This in turn was merged into the “Casa de Moneda,” 
in 1836, and became under Rosas, the fiscal agent of the Province 
of Buenos Ayres. By this time its circulation had increased to 
$15,500,000, but the exchangeable value of its notes had gradually 
depreciated until they were then only worth about fourteen cents 
to the dollar, and they continued to depreciate rapidly and ruin- 
ously, many persons losing fortunes by the violent fluctuations. In 
1839 the amount of the circulation had increased to $24,000,000, 
and the value had correspondingly decreased, until in November of 
that year its notes were worth only five cents to the dollar. But 
having the sanction of the Government as legal tender, and there 
being no other money in circulation, the people were obliged to use 
them. In 1840, by order of Rosas, $12,000,000 more were emitted, 
and the unfortunate paper went down to about three cents to the 
dollar. During the next six years there were no further emissions, 
and the value of the notes went up to eight cents to the dollar; 
but during 1846 the circulation, by order of Rosas, was increased by 
$75,000,000, and the value of the currency went down to about 
three cents to the dollar, the amount at that time in circulation 
reaching to $126,000,000. After the fall of Rosas the emissions 
grew more frequent, and by 1853 amounted to $91,000,000 addi- 
tional. Then was invented the scheme of improving the value of 
the currency by burning, and about $7,000,000 were thus destroyed 
by the Government in 1853, which somewhat enhanced the value of 
the remainder. But in 1859 came on the civil war against General 
Urquiza, and a new emission of $85,000,000 took place, and the 
value again went down to four cents to the dollar. In 1861 a sec- 
ond civil war broke out, which called for the emission of $ 100,- 
000,000 more, thus further depreciating the currency until its value 
was almost nominal. In this emergency a law was passed (1864) 
prohibiting any further emission. At the same time monthly burn- 
ings by the bank were resumed, whereby $55,000,000 were destroyed. 
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At the beginning of 1864 the total circulation of the bank 
amounted to $ 340,000,000, with a fluctuating value of from three 
to five cents to the dollar. These fluctuations, however, were so 
ruinous to tradesmen and laborers, and so seriously affected the 
price of the staple articles of produce, that there was a general out- 
cry among the people. Schemes were proposed for definitely fixing 
the value of this currency by law, and finally, in 1866, a National 
exchange Office (oficina de cambios) was established, where the paper 
was freely redeemed at twenty-five “pesos” to the gold dollar, being 
four cents to the paper dollar. Since this time the currency of the 
Provincial Bank has remained steadily at this figure, the paper, or 
four-cent dollars, in the absence of silver coin, affording an excellent 
substitute for small change. The benefit to trade and _ business 
which was effected by this determination of the provincial Govern- 
ment to redeem its bills was incalculable. The ordinary currency of 
the bank up to the present time has been in notes of $1 (4 cents), 
$5 (20 cents), $10 (40 cents), $20 (80 cents), $50 ($2 gold), 
$100 ($4 gold), $200 ($8 gold), $500 ($20 gold), $1,000 ($40 
gold ), and $5,000 ($200 gold). Besides these, in late years, it has 
also issued specie or gold notes of various denominations. The 
original notes of the bank were printed in London. They were 
oorly done and easily forged, but for a long time the National 
Bank Note Company of New York has furnished the supply. All 
these various notes are now, however, by law required to be retired 
from circulation and replaced by bills representing National cur- 
rency. The total amount of its emission at the present time is 
about $ 400,000,000 of currency notes, which, at four cents to the 
dollar, 1s equal to $16,000,000 gold, and about $20,000,000 of gold 
notes, making a total circulation of about $36,000,000 gold, and 
which is at any time redeemable in gold at the ofcéna de cambios. 


PRESENT CONDITION OF THE BANK. 


With this eventful career and these varied fortunes, the Bank of 
the Province of Buenos Ayres to-day stands in the front rank of the 
moneyed institutions of South America, and few establishments of 
its kind are able to present such a development of credit and pros- 
perity, backed and supported as it is by the resources of the prov- 
ince itself, and annually capitalizing the 1mmense profits it receives 
from its business. Its capital to-day amounts to 35,000,000 of gold 
doliars, and its deposits to $30,000,000, while its operations exceed 
$ 100,000,000. It enjoys great fiscal privileges, and in bankruptcy 
cases has a priority over all other creditors. No other bank in the 
Province of Buenos Ayres has the right to issue, and its bills are 
legal tender in the payment of debts. It receives deposits of not 
less than $16, and these deposits are entitled to interest if not 
withdrawn before the expiration of sixty days, after which time 
they bear interest from the day of deposit. All interest not drawn 
before the end of the year is added to the capital. All deposits 
at interest are entered in a book which the bank delivers to depos- 
itors, in which all payments of interest and capital are entered; and 
all interest is payable after the first of the month or on with- 
drawing the deposit, Thrice a week the bank discounts bills with 
two signatures at ninety days’ sight, and promissory notes at six 
days to four months on condition of payment at maturity. It draws 
at three days’ sight on its branches at La Plata, Dolores, San 
Nicholas, Chirilcoy, Mercedes, Lobos, Salto, Azal, Baradero, Chas- 
camus, Tandil, Viente Cinco de Mayo, Exaltacion, San Pedro, Per- 
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mino, Las Flores, Arrecifes, Bragado, Juarez, San Jose, Belgrano, 

arracas, Ayacucho, and Bahia Blanca. It sells exchange on all 
the principal cities of Europe, makes loans to the National and 
provincial Governments, as also to all industrial establishments 
planted in the interior, with guarantee, and transacts all the fiscal 
business of the province with Europe. This bank, until the recent 
crisis, was in the habit of advancing money on promissory notes or 
pagares on the following terms, to wit: Ist, to holders of real 
estate without any charge except the interest and requisite stamps 
for renewals; 2d, to traders, requiring only a small percentage of 
amortization payable every ninety days. These facilities have since 
been very greatly curtailed, and at present advances are made on 
the following terms, to wit: Ist, to holders of real estate, not less 
than twenty per cent. of the loan to be paid off every ninety days, 
thus extinguishing the loan in a year and a-quarter’s time; 2d, to 
traders, on condition that fifty per cent. be paid off at ninety days 
and the balance at one hundred and eighty days. At the expira- 
tion of such term, and providing the bills are met, the borrowers 
can make fresh application. 

The management of the Provincial Bank consists of a_ president 
and sixteen directors, nominated annually by the Governor, and con- 
firmed by the Provincial Senate. Its banking house is one of the 
largest and handsomest in the western hemisphere. The president of 
its board is now ex-Minister Uriburu. 


THE NATIONAL BANK. 


The National Bank was chartered by the Argentine National 
Congress in 1872, with an authorized capital of $29,000,000, of 
which it was provided that the National Government should sub- 
scribe $2,000,000 and private individuals $5,000,000, the balance be- 
ing reserved. Subsequently, in 1876, the authorized capital was re- 
duced by Congress to the sum of $8,000,000; and in 1882 the 
stock was again, by Act of Congress, authorized to be increased to 
$ 20,000,000, of which $6,000,000 were taken by the National Gov- 
ernment. The charter of the bank runs for twenty years, and pro- 
vides for at least one branch in each province. The shares are 
payable to order or bearer, as desired; in the former case they are 
transferable only on the books of the bank. The institution is not 
permitted to buy or make loans on the credit of its own stock, but 
can receive and dispose of it in payment of insolvent debts. The 
franchises of the bank are as follows: 1. To emit notes payable at 
sight to bearer, holding a metallic reserve of at least one-fourth 
part of the circulation. 2. To issue notes or obligations payable to 
order or bearer at fixed times. 3. To discount, receive deposits, 
make loans and advances on promissory notes, letters of exchange, 
treasury orders, and every kind of commercial paper, whose time 
of maturity shall not exceed six months; but every direct credit 
exceeding $100 must have the vote of the majority of the board 
of directors. 4. To open credits and contract loans with the Na- 
tional or Provincial Governments, with municipal or other corpora- 
tions, firms, and individuals, under a guarantee of bonds or paper 
negotiable in the market, or which may receive the approval of the 
board; in the cases of loans to the nation or to the provinces a 
two-thirds vote is required. 5. To make and accept debts, buy and 
sell exchange, and give letters of credit. 6. To make loans on bul- 
lion of the precious metals. 7. To make collections and payments 
on foreign accounts. 8. To establish agencies and open and main- 
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tain relations with foreign commercial and banking houses, but the 
bank has no power to make loans to institutions or persons who 
are not domiciled in the Republic, nor can it take any part, di- 
rectly or indirectly, in industrial operations, or loan money on mortgage. 

The bank does not enjoy fiscal privileges in the republic, but it 
is provided that its credits shall not be inferior in point of prefer- 
ence to those of any other banking establishment organized by pro-. 
vincial law. The bills, of the bank and all paper issued by it are 
exempt from taxation or stamp, and the bank and its branches not 
only act as National depositories, but all judicial deposits, Na-. 
tional or provincial, must be made in these institutions. 

The prosperity of this bank and the immense business it is do- 
ing are the wonder of all commercial circles. As showing the 
increase in its operations, I take the following figures from its bal-. 
ance sheets or statements for the years respectively named: 


items. 1876, 1883. 
i, cc sseeadaesbehewes $ 8,000,000 -» $20,000,000 
DE ktchine «ten ewseedcueensews 1,623,572 és 12,481,927 
Advances in accounts current........ 249,260 si 14,488,241 
hs ibe diéwiwek eens ehinmens 3,427,997 ‘a 11,500,430 
ie tls cio sacs deen inane a aan 2,515,160 oe 5,112,167 


The bank is administered by a president and eight directors, four 
of them elected by the shareholders and four nominated by the 
president and confirmed by the Senate, the active management be- 
ing under the charge of a general superintendent (jerente), which 
post Mr. C. Diehl, a distinguished financier, has occupied for several 
years. Dr. Pacheco is president of the board. 

These two great moneyed institutions are supplemented by two 


others, which also have most important offices to perform in the . 


matter of effecting loans and giving credits. I refer to the Pro- 
vincial Mortgage Bank (Banco Hipotecarto) and the Provincial Pawn 
Office (Monte de Piedad) both located in this city. 

THE HYPOTHECARY BANK. 


This institution was founded in 1871 by the Provincial Legisla- 
ture. According to its statutes it is really a dependence of the Pro- 
vincial Bank, although it has its own board of directors. Its ob- 
ject is to facilitate and make loans on mortgage, to be paid on 
long time by annual amounts, which include the interest, the 
amortization, and the commission of the bank. Its transactions 
have already reached to very large proportions. Its operations con- 
sist in issuing cedulas, or certificates of credit, which are transfer- 
able, based on real estate mortgages made in its favor; in collect- 
ing the amounts falling due to the bank from the mortgagor, and 
in paying the interest falling due to the holders of cedulas. These 
cedulas are issued in series; all those which bear the same inter- 
est have the same per cent. of amortization, and the same times 
for the payment of interest belonging to the same series. By the 
terms of the law the interest cannot exceed eight per cent., nor 
can the amortization be more than two per cent. nor less than 
one per cent. The cedulas are made payable to bearer or to order, 
and in the latter case they are transferable by indorsement. They 
circulate like other securities, and are bought and sold on the mar- 
ket. In all cases the cedulas bear the same rate of interest that 
the bank collects from the mortgagee. The value of the real estate 
mortgaged cannot be less than $2,000, nor can the loan be less 
than $500, and the loans are not permitted to exceed one-half of 
the value of the property mortgaged. - The annual amount which 
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the bank receives is divided into quarterly payments, and the cedu- 
las, which at present the bank is issuing, are series E and F, 
which have twenty years and one hundred days to run, six 
per cent. interest, two per cent. amortization, and one per cent. 
commission, in all, nine per cent., or two and a-half per cent. . 
quarterly. The mortgagor, however, is at any time allowed 
to release his property in whole or in part by anticipating the 
contract. The manner of making the loan is as follows: The 
applicant makes his request in writing, designating the real estate 
which he offers to mortgage by exact boundaries, accompanied 
by his title deeds and abstract, his tax receipts, and the amount 
‘of the loan which he desires to effect, the bank furnishing 
the forms and the tables of amortization, and paying the amount 
of the loan in cedulas. The Provincial Government is responsible 
for all the transactions of the Hypothecary Bank. Besides the op- 
erations mentioned it has likewise the following franchises: 1. To 
make financial arrangements, with the consent of the Governor, to 
facilitate the placing and the payment of interest on cedulas held 
abroad; 2, to open credits within and without the province with 
the consent of the Governor of the province; 3, to organize and 
open a Savings department, on such basis as the legislature may 
sanction; 4, to make loans to farmers and agriculturists on such 
terms and conditions as the legislature may provide; 5, to open 
credits for the erection of houses under special conditions and 
guarantees; 6, to make loans to municipal and other corporations 
under such guarantees and securities as may be agreed upon; 7, 
to make loans for the drainage of lands, taking into account the 
increased value which the lands will thus acquire, and under such 
regulations as the legislature may provide; 8, to establish, with the 
consent of the Governor, such branches outside the province as may 
be deemed necessary. 

The Hypothecary Bank is under the direction of a president and 
eight directors, nominated by the Governor and confirmed by the 
Provincial Senate, together with an advising attorney, a judicial 
agent, and a notary. Sefior Llamli Campbell is president of the 
board. 

PROVINCIAL PAWN OFFICE. 


The Provincial Pawn Office was organized in 1877 by the legis- 
lature of the Province of Buenos Ayres. Its object is to loan 
money on pledges or pawns, in the discretion of its officers, and 
according to a classification which is made periodically. The rate 
of interest on these loans is fixed by the executive board every six 
months, and is invariably to be paid in advance. The time al- 
lowed on these loans varies from one to twelve months. The loan 
is for two-thirds the value of the article pawned. The certificates 
given (folizas) are made transferable by indorsement, and express 
the nature, condition and quality of the article pawned, its valua- 
tion, the amount of the loan, the rate of interest, the time al- 
lowed, and the date when the amount becomes due. The establish- 
ment operates with money advanced by the Provincial Bank, in ac- 
count current, with mutual interests. The Monte de Piedad is un- 
der the direction of a president and an executive committee of five 
members, nominated by the Governor and confirmed by the Provin- 
cial Senate. The law further authorizes the establishment of these 
public pawn offices in all the cities of the province, under the same 
regulations, at the request of their municipal authorities, and with 
the approval of the Governor. 
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BANK DISCOUNTS AND CREDITS. 


In regard to discounts and credits, the banking institutions I 
have mentioned afford the usual facilities, as do also several well- 
known loan and discount banks located in this city, among which 
may be named the London and River Plate Bank (Limited), under 
charter in England, with an authorized capital of $10,000,000, of 
which $7,500,000 has been paid up, with a reserve fund of about 
$800,000; also the English Bank of the River Plate (Limited ), with 
an authorized capital of $7,500,000, and a paid-up capital of $5,- 
000,000, established about a year ago; also the Bank of Italy and 
the River Plate, with a paid-up capital of $1,500,000 and a reserve 
fund of $200,000; also the Carabassa Bank, a private native bank, 
which does an immense discount business, and enjoys a large share 
of public confidence. With all these institutions discounts are con- 
ventional, according to circumstances, but generally about seven per 
cent., and they charge nine per cent. on debit balances in account. 
On deposits in account current they allow three per cent.; on de- 
posits subject to thirty days’ notice of withdrawal, three and a-half 
per cent.; on deposits for ninety days fixed, four per cent. The fa- 
cilities offered by these banks are availed of by all classes, mer- 
chants and tradesmen, owners of large estates, and the owners of 
one small house. 

Moneyed men or capitalists, as a rule, only make advances or 
loans on property, on what are here called vetroventas, the borrower 
being entitled to pay off the amount borrowed with the stipulated 
interest at any period before the expiration of the time mentioned 
in the deed. 
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THE POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANK SYSTEM OF 
CANADA.* f 


The enquirer into the origin and history of Post Office Savings 
banks in a new country must not expect to meet with what may 
be termed the “prehistoric” element. As applied to the Post Office 
Savings bank system in the United Kingdom, this term may not 
inappropriately be gtven to the condition of things existing in the 
three Kingdoms during the sixty years, or thereabouts, preceding 
the maturing and final development of that scheme in 1861, but 
which it is not the purpose of the present paper to discuss, further 
than to describe it as possible only in a country of dense popu- 
lation, where time and the operation of the laws of wealth had 
opened a gulf between the upper and lower strata of society, and 
where improvidence and squalor in the latter found among the 
former men of independent means with the leisure and philanthropic 
desire to take their humbler brethren by the hand and teach them 
lessons of frugality and providence. The successful launching of the 
Post Office Savings bank in the mother country afforded instant 

* A paper read before the British Association, Economic Section, at its meeting in Montreal, 
August, 1884, by J. Cunningham Stewart, Superintendent Money Order and Savings Bank 
Branches, Post Office Department, Ottawa. 

+ The Postal Savings banks have not as yet been extended to the Maritime Provinces, there 
being in these Provinces a system of Savings banks differing in organization, under the direct 
management of the Finance Department; nor has the system been extended to Manitoba and 
the Northwest, the demands upon the Department in that direction in matters of ordinary 
postal and money order accommodation having, up to the present, compelled the deferring of 
the establishment of Savings bank facilities. 
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relief from a condition of uncertainty and doubt begotten of the 
cruel and gigantic frauds which, from time to time, had startled 
society under the old Trustee Savings banks. In the circumstances 
of its birth, then, no parallel must be looked for between the Post 
Office Savings bank of Canada and the parent institution. 

The successful engrafting of a Savings bank system on the ma- 
chinery of the Post Office in England has been followed by the 
almost universal adoption by other nations, as well as, it 1s believed, 
by all the principal British colonies, of measures more or less akin 
to the original. This circumstance, added to the varied experiences 
of different countries, with the desire to interchange such experi- 
ences, has given birth to a Savings bank literature of especial value 
to those interested in postal Savings banks. It is possible, therefore, 
although the Post Office Savings banks by no means occupy the 
entire Savings Bank field in Canada, and are, as already stated, 
wanting in those earlier annals which give zest to the study of the 
parent system, that there are social and economic aspects under 
which it may be interesting to examine the Canadian system, and 
to these broader aspects may be added those features which are of 
peculiar interest to the accountant. 

In the year 1867 there appear to have been in the Provinces of 
Ontario and Quebec regularly organized Savings banks at Toronto, 
Cobourg, Hamilton, Montreal and Quebec, with deposits amounting 
to $3,489,000 at an average rate of interest of 4 per cent. Only 
three of these Savings banks now remain (1884), those at Hamilton, 
Quebec and Montreal. The proposition to adopt the Post Office 
Savings bank system in Canada was introduced in the Canadian 
legisiature during the November session of 1867, being the first 
session after Confederation. Public attention had .been attracted by 
the marked success of the British Post Office banks, and several 
private individuals had addressed communications to the Govern- 
ment urging the adoption of a similar measure in Canada. Among 
these may be mentioned Lawrence Hill, Esq., LL.D,, and Mr. N. C, 
Wallace, of Woodbridge, near Toronto, the latter now M.P. for the 
West Riding of York, these gentlemen being at that time active 
co-workers in a philanthropic institution styled the “ Vaughan Cent 
Savings Bank,” which, when dissolved in December, 1868, shortly 
after the opening of Post Office Savings banks in the neighborhood, 
had a list of about four hundred depositors, principally of very 
small sums from ten cents upward. 

The proposed legislation received little attention in the Canadian 
press. At that time party politics were dormant, and the measure 
rovoking no hostile criticism, it inspired little comment of any 
kind. The scheme was presented to Parliament as part of a general 
measure for the adoption of “an uniform postal system” (in the 
words of the speech from the Throne). The measure was introduced 
in the Senate by the Hon. Mr. Campbell (now Sir Alexander Camp- 
bell, K.C.M.G.,) then Postmaster-General. The Savings bank clauses 
of the measure were very briefly discussed; in the Senate, as in 
the House of Commons, where the bill received its second and 
third readings only on the last day of the session (December 20, 
1867), the discussion being confined to the limit to be fixed for the 
deposits of a single depositor. The necessity for such limit was 
urged, not thereby to exclude from the use of the Savings bank 
persons outside the wage-earning classes—this being the fundamental 
idea in fixing a limit in the old British Savings banks—the same 
principle being followed in the British Post Office sytem—but to, 
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guard the interests of the Canadian chartered banks whose working 
capital consists largely of deposits. 

The fears on the part of those representing the banking interests 
that many of the deposits in those institutions would seek the Post 
Office Savings bank, may have been emphasized by the financial 
panic of October, 1867, which shook many of the Canadian banks, 
one succumbing altogether. Sixteen years’ experience, however, has, 
it may be believed, satisfied the Banking institutions that they have 
so far little to fear from the Post Office Savings banks. To this 
result the limit fixed for one person’s deposits in the latter, viz., 
$1,000 (say £200 stg.), may have contributed. A really influential 
factor in swelling the deposits in the Post Office Savings banks 
may be found in the general fall in the value of money since the 
year 1880, the Post Office Savings bank rate of four per cent. re- 
maining undisturbed. The subjoined figures (made up to June in 
each year), however, show that, while the deposits in the Post Office 
Savings banks have very largely increased since the year named, 
the deposits in the chartered banks themselves have never been so 
large as during the last five years, when low rates of interest have 


prevailed :— 
Average interest allowed by 


P. O. Savings Savings Bank Departments 

Year. Banks. Chartered Banks. of chartered Banks. 
1875 ..+. $$ 2,926,000 eee+ $55,918,000 ee 

1876 re 2,741,000 joes 59,516,000 ition 

1877 eiidl 2,640,000 wien 58,444,000 ne 4 and 5 per cent. 
1878 — 2,754,000 — 58,946,000 | 

1879 one 3, 105,000 bear 58,659,000 J 

1880 sean 3,946,c00 one 69, 742,000 3 won 
1881 ee 6,208,000 a 77,078,000 3 uo ow 
1882 ian 9,474,000 ee 89, 565,000 3 wow 
1883 .+++ 11,976,000 sane 89, 553,000 gand4 4 4 


1884 ceee 13,245,000 nae 87,341,000 ore 3 a-+'4 
_ The Canadian Post Office Act of 1867, in its Savings bank clauses 
followed very closely the British Post Office Savings Bank Act. 
Later legislation, in 1875, abolished the requirement that the~ Post 
Office Savings bank balance, as required by the Act of 1867, should 
be funded in Canadian government securities. The balance now 
forms part of the unfunded debt of the Dominion pavable in Canada. 
The system went into operation on the Ist April, 1868, at eighty- 
‘one of the larger places, including the chief cities, in Ontario and 
Quebec. The following year this number was increased to 213, and 
at present (July, 1884) the number is 343. The rules, so far as the 
affect the public, being almost a transcript of those of the British 
Post Office Savings bank, need not be more than touched upon here. 
A depositor, when making his first deposit, signs a declaration 
that he is not already interested in any deposits in the Post Office 
Savings bank in his own name or any other. The postmaster or 
other officer receiving the deposit—which must not be less than 
$1, and must not exceed $300 in any one year (except by special 
permission from the Department first obtained, when any sum not 
exceeding $1,000 may be deposited at once), or $1,000 in all—gives 
the depositor a pass book, in which are entered the particulars of 
the deposit, affirmed by the official date-stamp of the office. The 
postmaster sends to the head office at Ottawa daily a list of the 
sums lodged with him for transmission, the keynote to the deposi- 
tor’s safety lying: 1st. In the fact that in the head office only is his 
account kept; and 2d. In the requirement that he must see that 
he gets for every deposit paid in a direct receipt from the head 
office by return of post. 
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relief from a condition of uncertainty and doubt begotten of the 
cruel and gigantic frauds which, from time to time, had startled 
society under the old Trustee Savings banks. In the circumstances 
of its birth, then, no parallel must be looked for between the Post 
Office Savings bank of Canada and the parent institution. 

The successful engrafting of a Savings bank system on the ma- 
chinery of the Post Office in England has been followed by the 
almost universal adoption by other nations, as well as, it 1s believed, 
by all the principal British colonies, of measures more or less akin 
to the original. This circumstance, added to the varied experiences 
of different countries, with the desire to interchange such experi- 
ences, has given birth to a Savings bank literature of especial value 
to those interested in postal Savings banks. It is possible, therefore, 
although the Post Office Savings banks by no means occupy the 
entire Savings Bank field in Canada, and are, as already stated, 
wanting in those earlier annals which give zest to the study of the 
parent system, that there are social and economic aspects under 
which it may be interesting to examine the Canadian system, and 
to these broader aspects may be added those features which are of 
peculiar interest to the accountant. 

In the year 1867 there appear to have been in the Provinces of 
Ontario and Quebec regularly organized Savings banks at Toronto, 
Cobourg, Hamilton, Montreal and Quebec, with deposits amounting 
to $3,489,000 at an average rate of interest of 4 per cent. Only 
three of these Savings banks now remain (1884), those at Hamilton, 
Quebec and Montreal. The proposition to adopt the Post Office 
Savings bank system in Canada was introduced in the Canadian 
legisiature during the November session of 1867, being the first 
session after Confederation. Public attention had .been attracted by 
the marked success of the British Post Office banks, and several 
private individuals had addressed communications to the Govern- 
ment urging the adoption of a similar measure in Canada. Among 
these may be mentioned Lawrence Hill, Esq., LL.D,, and Mr. N. C, 
Wallace, of Woodbridge, near Toronto, the latter now M.P. for the 
West Riding of York, these gentlemen being at that time active 
co-workers in a philanthropic institution styled the “ Vaughan Cent 
Savings Bank,” which, when dissolved in December, 1868, shortly 
after the opening of Post Office Savings banks in the neighborhood, 
had a list of about four hundred depositors, principally of very 
small sums from ten cents upward. 

The proposed legislation received little attention in the Canadian 
press. At that time party politics were dormant, and the measure 
provoking no hostile criticism, it inspired little comment of any 
kind. The scheme was presented to Parliament as part of a general 
measure for the adoption of “an uniform postal system” (in the 
words of the speech from the Throne). The measure was introduced 
in the Senate by the Hon. Mr. Campbell (now Sir Alexander Camp- 
bell, K.C.M.G.,) then Postmaster-General. The Savings bank clauses 
of the measure were very briefly discussed; in the Senate, as in 
the House of Commons, where the bill received its second and 
third readings only on the last day of the session (December 20, 
1867), the discussion being confined to the limit to be fixed for the 
deposits of a single depositor. The necessity for such limit was 
urged, not thereby to exclude from the use of the Savings bank 
persons outside the wage-earning classes—this being the fundamental 
idea in fixing a limit in the old British Savings banks—the same 
principle being followed in the British Post Office sytem—but to. 
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guard the interests of the Canadian chartered banks whose working 
capital consists largely of deposits. 

The fears on the part of those representing the banking interests 
that many of the deposits in those institutions would seek the Post 
Office Savings bank, may have been emphasized by the financial 
panic of October, 1867, which shook many of the Canadian banks, 
one succumbing altogether. Sixteen years’ experience, however, has, 
it may be believed, satisfied the Banking institutions that they have 
so far little to fear from the Post Office Savings banks. To this 
result the limit fixed for one person’s deposits in the latter, viz., 
$1,000 (say £200 stg.), may have contributed. A really influential 
factor in swelling the deposits in the Post Office Savings banks 
may be found in the general fall in the value of money since the 
year 1880, the Post Office Savings bank rate of four per cent. re- 
maining undisturbed. The subjoined figures (made up to June in 
each year), however, show that, while the deposits in the Post Office 
Savings banks have very largely incieased since the year named, 
the deposits in the chartered banks themselves have never been so 
large as during the last five years, when low rates of interest have 


prevailed :— 
Average interest allowed by 


P. O. Savings Savtngs bank Departments 
Year. Banks. Chartered Banks. of chartered Banks. 
1875 ..-. $ 2,926,000 ---» $55,918,000 ae 1 
1876 soles 2,741,000 bums 59,516,000 nee 
1877 eae 2,640,000 — 58,444,000 ‘one 4 and 5 per cent. 
1878 baes 2,754,000 saws 58,946,000 seein | 
1879 cian 3, 105,000 er 58,659,000 oa 3 
1880 re 3,946,c00 ose 69, 742,000 ones 3 oo 
1881 pean 6,208,000 sie 77,078,000 sees 3 7 @ 
1882 yas 9,474,000 “eae 89,565,000 eae 3 uo 
1883 ss++ 11,976,000 eee 89, 553,000 cees gandq4 # 4a 
1884 seee 13,245,000 es 87.341 ,000 3 ow 


The Canadian Post Office Act of 1867, in its Savings bank clauses 
followed very closely the British Post Office Savings Bank_ Act. 
Later legislation, in 1875, abolished the requirement that the Post 
Office Savings bank balance, as required by the Act of 1867, should 
be funded in Canadian government securities. The balance now 
forms part of the unfunded debt of the Dominion pavable in Canada. 

The system went into operation on the Ist April, 1868, at eighty- 
‘one of the larger places, including the chief cities, in Ontario and 
Quebec. The following year this number was increased to 213, and 
at present (July, 1884) the number is 343. The rules, so far as they 
affect the public, being almost a transcript of those of the British 
Post Office Savings bank, need not be more than touched upon here. 

A depositor, when making his first deposit, signs a declaration 
that he is not already interested in any deposits in the Post Office 
Savings bank in his own name or any other. The postmaster or 
other officer receiving the deposit—which must not be less than 
$1, and must not exceed $300 in any one year (except by special 
permission from the Department first obtained, when any sum not 
exceeding $1,000 may be deposited at once), or $1,000 in all—gives 
the depositor a pass book, in which are entered the particulars of 
the deposit, affirmed by the official date-stamp of the office. The 
postmaster sends to the head office at Ottawa daily a list of the 
sums lodged with him for transmission, the keynote to the deposi- 
tor’s safety lying: 1st. In the fact that in the head office only is his 
account kept; and 2d. In the requirement that he must see that 
he gets for every deposit paid in a direct receipt from the head 
office by return of post. 
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A tabular statement exhibiting the operations of the Post Office 
Savings bank from April Ist, 1868, to June 3oth, 1884, will be found 
further on. From this the gradual expansion of the system may 
readily be seen. The number of deposits made in 1869 was 16,000, 
in 1884, 109,000; the amount deposited in 1869 was $927,000, in 
1884, $6,441,000. The years from 1873 to 1878 were marked by no 
increase. Since then the increase in the deposits has been rapid. 
There are now 66,682 depositors’ accounts in the ledgers of the 
bank, and the balance standing to their credit is $13,245,552.64, 
being an average of $198.63 (say Z£, 40 stg.) in the name of eac 
depositor. There have been in all, since the beginning, 852,143 de- 
posits and 410,259 withdrawals. Of the total number of transactions 
101,461 (or about one in every eleven) have been at places other 
than where the depositors’ accounts were originally opened, showing 
how far depositors take advantage of their privilege of moving from 
place to place and depositing or withdrawing at pleasure without 
change of passbook. 

223,834 persons have opened accounts, of which 157,152 were sub- 
sequently closed. The total amount of interest credited to deposi- 
tors has been $ 2,570,904.42. 

The following figures, compiled partly from an examination of the 
ledgers, and partly from estimate, show with approximate accuracy 
the depositors classihed according to occupation, and the sums held 
in the Savings bank by each class :— 





Average 
No, of To credit of of each 
Occupation. Depositors. each Class. Class. 
Er err 14,000 «++ * $4,722,000 ror $ 337 
I idiite den aiaats . ademeniiie alee é 7,850 ee 1,422,000 ne 181 
Trust accounts and young children. 5,500 cece 170,000 sees } 
Laborers, including sailors........ 4,270 one 724,000 — 169 
tt cc ddinwhh Cabieeeseeeewe 3,000 Saints 522,000 jsue 174 
ik the tle ii i aie a 1,600 er 468,000 re 203 
Farm and other male servants..... 1,470 eee 277,000 seee 188 
le iid d teen ean medi 1,572 sees 392,000 sone 249 
a i ia a te 1,680 — 215,000 gibeue 128 
Se Se 12,000 or 2,350,000 wii 196 
I RT OTT Te eee 10,500 saws 1,275,000 sees 120 
eee 3,240 oe 708,000 jeae 214 
$ 13,245,000 


Explanation of the large number of accounts held in the names 
of women, particularly married women, may be found in the difh- 
culty which farmers and artisans experience in leaving their work 
to visit the post office, the consequence being that the accounts are 
opened in the names of their wives or other female members of 
their families. 

The deposits are held in the two Provinces, Ontario and Quebec, 
in the following proportions: 


Depositors Amount. 
DC dhndnttcneedieeeneeeseedenescente 51.298 ane $ 10,932,000 
Dl tité¢ctenekeumescenbeaderehesesunns 9,386 oe *2,313,000 


The number of Post Office Savings banks in proportion to the 
number of inhabitants is as follows: 
i itt hawewhonesdeedenns sens 279 or one for each 6,965 inhabitants, 
6d dauwierteedenctnnesecee 64 0rone 4 10,840 inhabitants. 
It may be interesting to note that in the United Kingdom there 
is one Post Office Savings bank for each 5,000 inhabitants. 


* Half of this is held in the two cities of Montreal and Quebec. 
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The average number of depositors at each Post Office Savings. 
bank is :— 


Ontario e*r*reneneeeneeneneneenre_eewee#e#ee#e eeeseeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeneee@ eeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeee 205 

ie thc iis ak at ni dl inland tla loin da alll ah An ecto» tc eben ho ctrl ice 145 

eT Ms thos vce eheneadessenecenenehéendens yeoeeensaceet 400 
The proportion of depositors to population is :— 

Ee eee ey a ee eee ae an ere To 1to 34 

ee Te I to 136 


In England the proportion is 1 to 10, and Scotland 1 to 35, to 
which the proportion in the Province of Ontario bears a close 
analogy, 

Depositors in the Canadian cities consist to so large an extent 
of persons from the surrounding rural districts that it would be 
valueless to pursue to a comparison, which would be interesting 
were the conditions alike, the question of what analogy may exist, 
in point of numbers, between depositors in Canadian centers of 
population and towns of like size in the United Kingdom. 

In any attempt to measure the progress of the Post Office Sav- 
ings bank in Canada by that of its prototype, the different condi- 
tions of the two peoples, the old nation and the young, must be 
borne in mind. 

In the older country not only are social and class lines strongly 
marked, but trades and callings are pursued in such fixed grooves as 
to narrow the outlet for individual energy, and to limit the choice 
of investments where small surplus earnings may be placed. In 
the new Dominion on the other hand (and the same thing is 
doubtless true of all countries and colonies in their youth) the 
very desires which brought men or their parents across the sea, 
and the sense of boundlessness of their country which possesses the 
people of the American continent, beget and keep alive an unrest 
and a movement which are destructive of all artificial barriers. 
There are fields of enterprise which cannot but attract the ener- 
getic and ambitious, and to every man are there possibilities in the 
acquisition of real property, sufficient to absorb all surplus wages, 
or income. 

Materials are not to be had for illustrating this in respect to 
Canada itself, but it may be permitted to borrow an example from 
the Antipodes. Three-fourths of the mechanics in the city of Mel- 
bourne own the houses they live in.—(Ency. Br. 9th Ed.) 

From the commonly accepted point ot view that Savings banks 
are for the storing of the small sums which would otherwise find 
their way into the traditional “stocking” or “teapot,” the wonder, 
on exa.ination, is that the Canadian Postal Savings banks have at- 
tained measurable success at all. 

It must be remembered that the $13,000,000, in the Post Office 
Savings bank, by no means represent the entire savings deposits of 
the two provinces of Ontario and Quebec. The deposits in the 
chartered banks (numbering with their agencies, 222) have already 
been quoted as amounting to $87,000,000. What proportion of this 
may fairly be termed savings deposits there are no available data 
for determining. To the chartered banks must be added 93 build- 
ing and loan societies, whose liabilities to upwards of 30,000 de- 
positors, according to the latest returns, were $15,000,000. The old 
established Savings banks in the cities of Montreal and Quebec hold, 
in round figures, $9,250,000 in the names of 42,297 depositors. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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STRIKES—THEIR CAUSE AND PREVENTION. 


The last report of the Bureau of Statistics of Labor and Indus- 
tries of New Jersey, prepared by James Bishop, contains an inter- 
esting and timely discussion of the above subject. Annual reports 
like this are now issued by several States, Massachusetts having 
taken the lead some years ago. The volume before us is rich in 
facts of various kinds, and which will prove helpful to those who 
are studying the many-sided question of labor. The following ex- 
tract relating to strikes is an intelligent and candid discussion of 
one important side of this question: 


The popular notion is that strikes are the outgrowth of trades 
unions, but an investigation will show that this is an error, and 
that many of the most aggravated ones have occurred where the 
only union was at the moment of the popular outburst. The em- 
ployes of the railroads in 1877, and the freight handlers in New 
York and Jersey City in 1882, had no organization previous to 
their strikes. It is more correct to attribute strikes to the natural 
and inevitable movement of workmen from a lower to a higher 
condition. They are the protest of wage-receivers against their 
present condition, and indicate a desire for better things. They 
evince a growing intelligence among the working masses. Slaves do 
not strike; they may revolt against oppression and for personal 
liberty, but strikes are the result of a more enlightened condition 
of labor. 

Strikes may be classed as aggressive and defensive. An aggres- 
sive strike takes place when, for instance, something has occurred, 
affecting the interest of a number of individuals of one establishment, 
likely to affect the whole trade, such as when an advance of wages 
is demanded, or where the workmen resolve to desist from work 
unless certain rules are complied with, for less hours’ work, &c. 
In such cases more or less communication with each other must 
take place. The consent of the majority must be secured, the 
timid have to be encouraged, ways and means for conducting the 
strike have to be provided for. Where established unions exist, 
the matter in dispute is submitted to regularly constituted author- 
ity, which generally consists of the most intelligent men, who take 
the direction either to restrain or control; and frequently the au- 
thority thus exercised either prevents a strike from occurring at 
all or brings about a more speedy settlement. In a strike the dif- 
ference between workmen organized and unorganized is simply the 
difference between a disciplined army and a mob. 

A defensive strike is one which, instead of arising out of an 
original demand of the workmen, takes the form of a resistance to 
a threatened reduction of wages, or to some encroachment upon 
trade privileges affecting the number of apprentices to journeymen 
the quality and amount of work to be done, or to the rules of the 
establishment. It is customary in all kinds of disputes between work- 
men and employers to attribute the cause of strikes to workmen. 
Now, statistics of the strikes that have happened show that in a 
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large number of them the employers are the aggressors. To the 
fact that this is not generaliy understood, no doubt, is to be at- 
tributed most of the prejudice that has existed against workmen 
when strikes have ensued. 

Lockouts are entirely different from strikes. Strikes come from 
the action of the workmen; lockouts originate with the employers, 
who, alone, are responsible. A lockout, in proportion to its extent, 
paralyzes business. Strikes are for the purpose of securing better 
terms for the workmen; lockouts are the attempts of capitalists to 
monopolize profits and dictate terms, and have been resorted to to 
punish men for joining a union, cr to restrict production, in order 
to enhance profits. It is the most pitiless of all methods. It means 
that work is to be stopped and the estabiishment shut up. It ad- 
mits of no compromise, and is a heartless, cold-blooded, ultimatum 
of employers to the emploved to come to terms or starve. 

Why do workmen strike? To suppose that they do not do so 
from sincere motives and for causes they deem sufficient to justify 
the sacrifices which must necessarily ensue, is to presume that they 
are not capable of reasoning or self-control. Few men are bold 
enough to advocate strikes at all. Most leaders and thinkers 
among workmen, especially in trades unions, will be found adverse 
to strikes; and organizations, which make provisions in their laws 
to maintain them when they do occur, usually have counter laws 
which deprecate them. Workmen have learned by experience, that 
strikes are a very expensive and inconvenient method of settling a 
dispute, and not to be undertaken except as a last resort; but, un- 
less they are willing to put themselves entirely at the mercy of 
employers, they must, in some way, assert their rights; and hereto- 
fore, there has been no other way except to fight for them. The 
idea that the generality of employers can be relied on to offer 
spontaneously an increase of wages whenever profits are such as to 
warrant it, has proved a delusion. During an observation of thirty 
years, covering a period of three genera! depressions in business, 
when wages were reduced to the lowest point, we can call to mind 
but few instances where employers made advances of wages on the 
recurrence of better times, unless induced by more or less forcible 
demands on the part of the workmen. In 1863, glassware advanced 
nearly one hundred per cent. in price, yet no advance of wages 
took place until, in 1864, the workmen demanded an increase; but 
even then, the advance was in no way proportionate to the in- 
crease of profits to the employers, because the workmen, at the time, 
were not advised in regard to the true state of the market. And 
it will generally be found that, on nearly all occasions where wages 
have.been advanced, it was the result of concerted movement among 
workmen. A case where an employer has become conscience- 
stricken, in consequence of having made too large a profit, would 
be a rarity indeed, and a voluntary advance of wages by employers, 
nearly as exceptional. 

Workmen are right in believing that they should have a fair 
share of the material benefits derived from the constantly accumula- 
ting wealth produced by industrial enterprise, and they feel that 
they will never get this, nor ever better their present lot, in the 
unequal struggle for existence, unless by their own exertions. 
Therefore, when, after duly considering a grievance, they conclude 
that a change is demanded by all the facts in their possession, 
and when they have made their side of the question known to the 
employer, who refuses to comply, without any explanation, or 
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without giving any reasonable excuse for so refusing, it is unreason- 
able to suppose that they will quietly, and without protest, forego 
their demands. If it is acknowledged that a workman has the 
right to contract his labor to the best advantage to himself, it must 
be conceded that he is entitled to know all the circumstances 
that enter into the bargain; being a partner in production, he is 
certainly entitled to be informed concerning the profits arising 
from his labor. A contract made between two parties, where one is 
in possession of all the facts, which enable him to act intelligently 
and to judge correctly as to the probable results. while the other 
is kept in ignorance of such facts, cannot be regarded as mutual, 
and is as unfair as a game of chance, where one party plays with 
loaded dice, while his cpponent is ignorant of the fact. The dis- 
position of employers has always been to regard any inquiry by 
the workmen into their profits as an impertinence, and to treat 
the question of wages as a matter distinct and separate from their 
gains. But, unless the workmen are advised of the state of trade 
and the profits accruing in a business to which they contribute 
their labor, how are they to know what price to fix for their wages? 
As the very nature of their employment precludes them from op- 
portunities to secure the requisite information to enable them, at 
all times, to act intelligentiy, it is not a matter of surprise that de- 
mands should be made and strikes occur, that are not justified by 
the state of trade. The workmen are guided by the apparent or 
seeming prosperity of employers, Thus, a contribution to a church 
fund, an ostentatious display of wealth in the manner of living, or 
in public charity, which the workmen believe was exacted trom 
their earnings, while they received but a pittance, may often be 
construed as evidence of prosperity and as a proof of their 
claim for better remuneration. The justice of a demand does not 
always insure success. Morally considered, strikes, like wars, depend 
largely upon success for their justification, and, practically, the re- 
sult is due to the expediency or wisdom exercised at the time of 
occurrence. The object sought to be accomplished may be right, 
but if the condition requisite to success is wanting, the strike will 
fail. For instance, if any considerable number of the workmen are 
not favorable to the strike, or if there are many of the number who 
are too poor to maintain themselves without aid, and no funds have 
been provided, or if the state of trade is such as to cause a surplus 
of workmen in the market. These and many other incidents, that are 
potent factors in determining the result, are not always well con- 
sidered before a strike is entered upon; but in well-organized trades, 
where they have judicious leaders, all these matters are always well 
weighed beforehand. Even then, strikes sometimes fail; but, as a 
rule, it will be found that failures are much less. disastrous. 
The greatest misery caused by strikes will be found to result when 
these necessary precautions have been neglected. Strikes originate 
from antagonistic interests in productive industry, and seem to be 
unavoidable, under our industrial system. They cannot be charged 
to the faults of individuals, or of any class of persons. The con- 
stant tendency of centralization of capital, and to a greater division 
of labor by inventions and improved methods of production, is 
gradually but surely impairing the individuality of workmen, and 
forcing combination to counteract the power of concentrated capi- 
tal. Individuals may, and do leave their employments, every day, to 
better their condition, without exciting any notice, but when a 
number do so in concert, for the same purpose, it is called a 
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strike. Yet we see no reason why a number of persons should not 
do in concert what each may do for himself, especially as concentra- 
tion of capital and subdivision of labor lessen the power of the in- 
dividual workmen to redress grievances, and they are forced more 
and more into combination, in order to secure by numbers that 
which they are unable to accomplish separately. These movements 
of the industrial classes being the natural outgrowth of the present 
system of industrial organization, all efforts to suppress them by 
denunciation or by arbitrary laws, will prove as hopeless in the fu- 
ture as they have been abortive in the past. 

How then shall we deal with labor disputes? This problem we 
believe is being solved by the mutual conferences between employ- 
ers and employes, and when this mode becomes general we shall 
have reached the nearest approach to harmony possible under the 
wage system. During the year, inquiry was made by agents of the 
bureau of numerous employers concerning the strikes that have oc- 
curred in their establishments, and in every instance where this 
method was practiced by employers the reply was that it had proved 
satisfactory. To the inquiry, Have you had any strikes among your 
workmen? the reply was uniformly “No. Whenever we have any 
dissatisfaction among our workmen, if we are not able to meet their 
demands we call them together and make a fair statement and rea- 
son for not complying, and we have always found them to be rea- 
sonable and satisfied with our explanation.” The main difficulty in 
establishing this practice lies in the objection of employers to rec- 
ognize their workmen as a body or by committees appointed by 
them as representatives. That this is wrong there can be no ques- 
tion, and employers who refuse such a course should be held respon- 
sible for strikes which occur. 

Where this mode has not proven satisfactory in the past, the 
fact may generally be traced to a want of confidence in each other 
by the parties interested. Unless the workman and employer are 
each entirely satisfied that the other is acting in good faith, no 
peaceable result is possible, and this can only come by repeated ef- 
forts and by patient striving. The hatters have adopted a system 
of conference and arbitration that has proven satisfactory in most 
cases to both the employer and the workman. The rules of the hat 
finishers’ association provide that where a dispute concerning wages, 
or any other matter of interest, is likely to lead to a strike, the men 
shall continue at work until after the case has been submitted to 
the “arbitration committee” and both sides have been heard. In 
this way many strikes have been avoided. 

The bottle and vial blowers have regularly appointed committees 
at each establishment, who confer with the employers and have the 
authority to decide any difference that may arise during the blast; 
and last year, by request of the manufacturers’ associations, a joint 
committee, representing the manufacturers and workmen, was estab- 
lished for the purpose of settling the question of wages and such 
other matters of dispute as might exist. Although no more was 
done than the holding of a friendly conference, the hope is ex- 
pressed that it will be the beginning of a system that will render 
strikes in the future impossible. 

With few exceptions the strikes that have occurred in New 
Jersey have excited nothing more than a local interest, and few 
records are to be found of them. There are no large bodies of 
workmen, such as those at the coal mines and the large centers 
of the iron and other industries in Pennsylvania, where long, pro- 
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tracted strikes have taken place. Most of those that have happened 
here were confined either to a single establishment or to one city 
or locality. The strike of the railroad employes in 1877, the freight 
handlers of Jersey City in 1882, and the window-glass workers of 
South Jersey in 1883, excited more than ordinary interest because 
of the peculiar circumstances existing and the issues raised by 
them. On July 2oth, 1877, the conductors, engineers, firemen and 
brakemen on freight “er employed on the New Jersey Central, 
Morris and Essex, and Lehigh Valley railroads, joined the strike of 
their fellow laborers on the principal lines of railroads extending 
from New York to the Mississippi River for an advance of ten per 
cent. on their wages. At Phillipsburg, the converging point of 
these roads and the central point of the strikers in this State, the 
men, to the number of two hundred and fifty or more, on the morn- 
ing of the strike, collected around the depots of the companies 
with a view to influence those who might be disposed to take their 
places. Excitement ran very high. All freight traffic over the above- 
named roads was suspended at this point, and in some cases the 
language of the strikers was of a threatening character, but no actual 
violence took place, either against non-strikers or the property of 
the companies. The local authorities were invoked by the officers 
of the companies, and the sheriff of the county appeared among 
the strikers and read the riot act. The Central road then being 
in the hands of a receiver, Judge McKenna issued an order assum- 
ing a protectorate over its property and that of the Lehigh and 
Wilkesbarre Coal Company. In this order he announced that in- 
terference with the property of either company would be dealt with 
for contempt. On application of the railroad officials, Governor 
Bedle, on the 23d, ordered the militia of this State to proceed to 
the scene. These soldiers, to the number of one thousand three 
hundred, were stationed along the track of the roads, when the 
strike was immediately abandoned by the men. Freight traffic was 
totally suspended for four and partially interrupted for six days. On 
the resumption of business none of those known to have been en- 
gaged in the strike were taken back, nor have they since been em- 
ployed by any of these companies, and however much the men are 
censurable for engaging in such a strike, we think all will concur 
that the punishment has been severe. 

The strike of the freight handlers in Jersey City and New York, 
employed in the Pennsylvania, Erie, Delaware and Lackawanna 
roads, began June 18th, 1882, by a demand of the men for an in- 
crease of wages from seventeen to twenty cents per hour. At the 
time of the strike the men were without leaders or any form of 
organization, in fact a mere mob, swayed by a sudden impulse. But 
in a few Cays an organization was effected by a general union of 
freight handlers, with a local union in Jersey City, composed prin- 
cipally of men from the Erie and Pennsylvania railways, numbering 
about six hundred. Appeals were then made for pecuniary assist- 
ance to other workmen, and to the general public. This, however, 
met with indifferent success, and it soon became apparent that the 
men would be obliged to succumb to necessity. The time chosen 
was most unfortunate for the strikers, as during the summer months 
not more than half of the usual force is employed regularly, and 
hence the stoppage was of far less consequence to the companies 
than if it had occurred later in the season, when the traffic on 
the roads is much greater. As it was, however, the companies were 
badly crippled in the handling of freight, which was done in a very 
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indifferent manner by ignorant and raw Italians and Russian Jews, 
who had recently landed in the country, and were taken from Castle 
Garden in the morning in steam barges and returned in the even- 
ing in the same way. These men were paid the same wages by 
the companies that had previously been given to experienced hands 
—seventeen cents per hour—although it is estimated that by reason 
of the character of the men, it required, on an average, four of 
them to do the same amount of work previously accomplished by 
one. On August 20th the men, after remaining out over two months, 
were compelled, on account of the want of means to live upon, to 
return to work at the old wages. One condition required of them 
by the companies was that they should abandon their union, and 
many refusing to do this were obliged to seek employment else- 
where, The leaders were positively refused work and have not 
since been employed in the business. 

A great deal of interest was manifested in the result of this 
strike by workingmen in all parts of the country, by reason of 
its occurring in such close proximity. to the great depot for the 
landing of emigrants in this country, and because it was known 
that the companies would use them to defeat the strikers. The 
result proves the hopelessness of a demand for higher wages by 
American workmen when this class of workers can be used to fill 
their places. 

The strike of the window glass workers in the fall of 1883, which 
began in September, was a demand for ten per cent. increase in 
wages, and for a uniform way of crediting the workmen’s wages. 
The blowers are all paid by piece-work, and it was claimed that 
at some of the factories, owing to the method of valuing the work, 
credit was not properly given them for the quality of the work 
made. The workmen were thoroughly organized in all parts of the 
country. The manufacturers were also united, with the exception of 
two firms, in resisting the demand. 

During this strike the employers sought to introduce foreign 
workmen, and the firm of Wood & Co., at Malaga, imported a 
full set of employes from Belgium to take the place of the strikers. 
But after a fair trial (five months) had been given them, the ef- 
fort was abandoned; it being proven that their method of working 
and lack of skill made the Belgian blowers less profitable than 
the American workmen, and then the balance of the manufactur- 
ers yielded to the demand of the strikers. From the workmen’s 
standpoint this was perhaps the best conducted strike ever at- 
tempted in this country. 
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RAILROAD ENTERPRISE.—The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Co. 
‘has recently fitted up a car that is an interesting novelty, for an exhibit of 
the products of Dakota along the company’s lines, at the forthcoming New 
Orleans Exposition. ‘The car is a regular passenger coach with the outside 
appropriately decorated and painted, the seats having been removed from the 
inside and the space filled with compartments for the reception of the prod- 
ucts shown. The exhibit is made up of all the varieties of cereals and other 
farm products grown in Dakota. Among them are ears of corn a foot long, 
and a squash which weighs 184 pounds. There is also an engine, baggage- 
car and sleeper made of wheat and evergreens. The locomotive is eight feet 
in length, and the cars eleven feet. The engine is named S. S. Merrill. 
This novel conception in the way of an exhibit will attract much admira- 
tion at the great exposition. 
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HOW COUNTRIES RAISE THEIR REVENUE. 


Last month we noticed a valuable work on Government Revenue, 
by Ellis H. Roberts. One of the most noteworthy chapters de- 
scribes the methods employed by the various countries of the 
world to raise a revenue. It will be seen that the author con- 
siders protection as one of the leading objects of governments in 
adopting systems of taxation; but without attempting here to main- 
tain or defend such a policy, the author's review is full of inter- 
est, and an abridgement is herewith given: 


Cobden predicted that Great Britain would by her example 
speedily convert the world to free trade. The prophecy was ut- 
tered forty years ago, yet a candid review of the facts must con- 
vince us that, whatever be the abstract merits of the principle he 
advocated, it is as far from universal adoption now as it was then. 
Every European State, with the exception of Great Britain and the 
Netherlands, is a firm adherent of protection, and the leanings to- 
ward free trade which were at one time remarked in certain quar- 
ters are no longer discernible. Thus the partial abandonment of 
the Colbert system of protection, in the reign of Napoleon III., 
found no favor in the eyes of M. Thiers when he was called upon 
to rehabilitate the National finances, and the statesmen of the re- 
public have persistently refused to renew the reciprocity treaty with 
Great Britain. In the German Empire, and especially within the 
last few years, the doctrines of free trade, which for a while exerted 
great influence upon the fiscal policy of the Government, have be- 
come so generally discredited that Prince Bismarck had no difficulty 
in persuading the Reichstag to revert to the traditional principle 
of protecting home industries from foreign competition. Since the 
reconstruction of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy, a_ protective 
policy has been enforced with rigor in both the Cis-Leithan and 
Trans-Leithan kingdom, the Austrians in particular having, as lately 
as 1882, increased their customs duties for the express purpose of 
encouraging native industry. The truth is that both in Austro- 
Hungary and in France the customs are imposed almost exclu- 
sively for protection, the amount of revenue derived from this 
source being, in the former case, less than seven per cent., and 
in the latter case only a little more than ten per cent. of the 
whole Government income. The same thing may be said of Italy, 
where customs furnish only about eleven per cent. of the whole 
revenue, but where they are arranged with special reference to the 
fostering of native manufactures. Russia has never wavered in her 
adherence to a protective system, and in 1882 added ten per cent. 
to her customs duties. They now represent nearly fifteen per cent. 
of the fiscal resources of the State. Switzerland draws nearly 
thirty-eight per cent. of the public revenue from its Custom Houses, 
which are systematically devoted to the furtherance of home pro- 
duction. The percentage of the whole revenue derived from cus- 
tom dues in Denmark is forty-eight per cent., in Norway, forty- 
two and a-half per cent., and in Sweden more than thirty-three per 
cent., the object of protection being never lost sight of in the ad- 
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justment of the tariff. In Spain, although the duties levied on im- 
ports constitute less than fifteen per cent. of the whole income, 
they are avowedly imposed for the purpose of fostering the de- 
velopment of industry at home. This is equally true of Portugal, 
where more than thirty-four per cent. of the National revenue is 
obtained from customs. 

While such is the state of things in Europe, it can surprise no- 
body to find that a protective policy is zealously enforced in Egypt, 
China and Japan, in Mexico, Brazil and the Argentine Confedera- 
tion. The last-named countries gain from customs a very large 
proportion of their incomes, the respective contributions from that 
source being forty-nine, sixty-seven, and seventy-five per cent. No- 

- where, however, is the failure of free trade doctrines to make con- 
verts so striking as in the British colonies. Canada now draws 
sixty-two per cent. of her income from the Custom House, and 
since 1880 she has made no secret of her purpose to protect colo- 
nial industries by duties upon British manufactures. In Jamaica 
thirty per cent. of its income is derived from imported food. The 
colony of Victoria is a sturdy champion of protection, and Queens- 
land, South Australia, West Australia, and New Zealand all resort 
to customs in order to defray a large part of the public expendi- 
tures. Even India, until 1882, protected itself by restrictive duties 
against British cottons. In other words, the Australian colonies, 
like the Canadian Dominion, in their financial policy, follow the 
example of the United States, rather than that of the mother 
country. The one exception among the British dependencies—New 
South Wales—is rather apparent than real. Here the chief part 
of the revenue is derived from public lands, either by sale or rent, 
and there can be but little doubt that when this source of public 
wealth is exhausted, New South Wales, like its neighbors, will recur 
to protective duties. 

Even in Great Britain and the Netherlands the workings of free 
trade are by no means regarded with unmixed satisfaction. During 
the last three years the profound depression of many British in- 
dustries has provoked a considerable reaction in favor of protection, 
and the advocates of free trade have evinced not a little irritation 
at the necessity of fighting over again a battle which they sup- 
posed was definitely won. Their opponents of the rising generation 
would give them far more trouble than they do, but for the pleas- 
ing, though perhaps delusive, prospect of the speedy triumph of 
free trade in the United States. In the Netherlands, where less 
than four and a-half per cent. of the whole revenue comes from 
customs, it is certain that free trade has by no means brought 
prosperity. The Dutch bankers still compete with other money 
lenders, but there is a deplorable decay of commerce, and but for 
Java and their other possessions in the East Indies the Hollanders 
would cease to rank among the producers of the world. 
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EUROPEAN STOCK MARKETS 


Unlike Paris, says a correspondent of the New York TZzmes, from 
which source this article is derived, Berlin has no such institutions 
as that of the corporation of Agents de Change, which claims the 
monopoly of negotiations of all financial transactions. It has its 
“sworn” brokers and its “free” brokers, but the former, though 
appointed by the President of the Corporation of Merchants and 
sworn in before the Tribunal of Commerce, are not obliged to give 
security, as in France, and enjoy no other privilege or prerogative 
than that of fixing the prices on the “ official” list. Nor does the 
State exercise any control whatever over the operations, its surveil- 
ance being limited to an approval or disapproval of the Bourse 
regulations, which cannot be modified without the consent of the 
Minister of Commerce. All questions relating to admission to the 
Bourse—open to all except women, children and bankrupts—and the 
toll exacted therefor, are decided, in the first instance, by the Presi- 
dent of the Corporation of Merchants—the “College of Ancients” 
—and, if his decision be appealed from, by the district court. This 
last is an innovation dating from the first of April of the preseat 
year, previous to which time all litigation concerning commercial 
and financial matters was within the jurisdiction of the first Presi- 
dent of the Province of Brandenbourg. 

Quotations are classified under three heads: (1,) Official quota- 
tions; (2,) non-official quotations; (3,) special quotations. In the 
first category are included cash transactions, and cash transactions 
only upon such securities as have been accepted by the Corporation 
of Merchants as dona-fide enterprises based upon a capital not less 
than 1,000,000 marks, about $250,000, and after a careful examina- 
tion of the constitution of the company and a scrupulous verifica- 
tion of the amount paid up on its scrip, provided also that the 
postulants be indorsed by three respectable mercantile or financial 
firms and be approved by the College of Ancients, which body, 
after one week’s publication in the principal newspapers of the Mer- 
chants’ Guilds, reports and makes known its decision. In no case, 
however, should this decision be adverse, explaining the motives for 
refusal. These formalitiés are only observed for the official quota- 
tions to which are admitted no transactions “on time,” either in the 
public funds, bills of exchange, or other securities. Prices on the 
official list are established by the Commissaries of the Bourse who 
are appointed by the President of the Corporation of Merchants, 
hold office for one year, and receive the reports of the “sworn” 
brokers concerning all affairs in which they have been interme- 
diaries. This list, I repeat, exclusively for cash transactions, alone 
is authentic, and regulates the prices of the non-official list to which 
admission is granted by the Commission of the Bourse upon the 
proposal of the brokers. Over inscription on the list of special 
quotations—“ fancy ” and “ wild cat” presumably—there seems to be 
no control whatever. , 

By the law of the first of July, 1881, the State levies a stamp 
tax upon each “bulletin of negotiation” and each “winding up of 
an account;” this is of twenty pfennigs, about five cents, on each 
cash “bulletin of negotiation” and each “winding up,” and of one 
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mark on each “time” operation. This tax, for the payment of 
which the brokers are individually responsible, produced, in 1883, 
2,728,000 marks, about $670,000. The legality of operations “on 
time ’”’—with a margin—has been frequently contested in the Ger- 
man courts, but the existing jurisprudence inclines to admit the 
validity of such transactions. A distinction, however, is made be- 
tween “time” operations in which the scrip is really delivered and 


those where only the “difference” is paid or received, “ operations. 


in which it is agreed upon in advance that no stock shall be de- 
livered,” but as no contract is ever drawn up with such a specifica- 
tion, even in purely speculative operations, this jurisprudence is 
rather theoretical than practical. 

The official price list at Berlin at present quotes 645 different 
securities, 407 of which are German and 238 foreign. In the non- 
official list are 118 different securities; in the special list, 1,040. The 
commission of the brokers is one-half on 1,000 for public funds, 
railway scrip, and bank stocks, and of twenty pfennigs for each 
share for the Austrian Crédit Mobilier, the Austrian railways, the 
Lombards, &c. All foreigners are admitted gratuitously to the 
Bourse on the presentation of a broker or of a banker of Berlin. 
The same concession is made to non-residents of Berlin and Char- 
lottenburg, and to persons who do not come to the Bourse more 
than three times annually, as also to employes of brokers and of 
banking and commercial firms. All others pay a fixed price for 
their “season ” tickets, according to the importance of their opera- 
tions, which varies from 1,098 marks (first class) to fifty-four 
marks (ninth class) per annum. This tariff is the average, but it 
may be increased or diminished according to the receipts or out- 
lays of the Corporation of Merchants. Besides this impost, every 
one interested in financial operations, banking operations, exchanges, 
precious metals, &c., pays for a “commercial license.” These licenses 
are divided into three classes: A1, A2, B. The first comprises com- 
mercial and financial firms having a large capital; the second, those 
firms whose capital and business is from “fair to middling;” the 
third takes in firms of small importance. If a bill at present under 
debate in the Prussian Chamber should obtain a majority of votes, 
the bankers will be taxed an additional twenty per cent. on this 
revenue, which is estimated at four per cent. of their declared capi- 
tal. The number of “sworn” brokers—A/ak/er—depends upon the 
necessities of the market, according to the appreciation of the Mer- 
chants’ Guild. Each of them has his specialty; some deal only with 
the funds, others exclusively with railway stock, &c., and the same 
usage prevails among the “free” brokers, who generally do more 
business than their “sworn” colleagues. I must add that to buy 
or sell on the Exchange of Berlin, the ministry of neither class is. 
indispensable, and that, therefore, in point of fact, it may be con- 
sidered a “free market.” I have stated that the Government in no 
way controlled the operations, but, on the other hand, the Govern- 
ment makes the most profit possible out of them by its duties on 
purchases and sales, by its tax on licenses to operate, and by its 
heavy charges on tickets of admission. 

The organization of the Bourse of Dresden, although based on 
more democratic principles, resembles that of Berlin. Its Council 
of Direction, elected annually by the members, appoints the “sworn” 
brokers, who have the same attributes and privileges as the 
“sworn” brokers of Prussia, but no more, “free” brokers, except 
so far as the establishing of prices is concerned, being quite as re- 
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sponsible intermediaries. The State neither superintends nor con- 
trols the market where public funds are admitted de plano and 
other securities, when approved by the Board of Directors, on the 
payment of 600 marks for shares and of 300 marks for bonds: 
besides this there is a duty of one mark paid for every “time ” 
operation ; this class of operations is considered legal, and regarded 
by the law as belonging to the category of ordinary commercial 
debts. The broker’s commission is one-half of one per cent. on the 
nominal value of the security. It costs 150 marks per annum to 
have the free run of the Dresden Stock Exchange, where the brok- 
ers, who, as at Berlin, give no security, pay ten per cent. of their 
receipts into the treasury of the Board of Directors. Also, as at 
Berlin, no description of French security whatever is negotiable at 
the Bourse of Dresden. 

At Vienna the market is partly official, partly free: the official 
market is composed of “sworn” brokers who give security in the 
sum of 10,000 florins, and must hold their books subject to Gov- 
ernment inspection. This class, under the presidence of a member 
of the Syndical Chamber, establishes the price list, admission to 
which for any security requires the authorization of the Minister of 
Finance and the visa of the Syndical Chamber. Except Government 
funds and municipal and provincial bonds, every security to be 
quoted must pay a duty of one-tenth of one per cent., based upon 
the amount of scrip issued. Whatever be its importance, every 
operation made by the brokers is subject to a fixed stamp duty of 
five kreutzers; the Government proposes to increase this duty by a 
combination similar to that of the Berlin Code. Mention of cash 
operations only is made in the official list, but the brokers are au- 
thorized to negotiate “time” purchases, and sales even with se- 
curities not quoted in the official list, and engagements resulting 
from these are considered to be as legally obligatory as ordinary 
commercial debts. All litigation proceeding from Bourse operations 
is conducted before the Syndical Chamber, whose judgments are 
without appeal and can be immediately executed against the debtor. 
On the thirty-first of December, 1883, 437 different sorts of securi- 
ties were officially quoted at the Vienna Bourse. Of these thirty- 
one were State funds, eighteen mortgage bonds, twenty-nine public 
loans, sixty-eight “ pledge letters,” 1o1 “divers” bonds, twenty-one 
valeurs a tots, thirty-six banks, fifty-one railway and navigation 
companies, fifty-five manufacturing enterprises, ten foreign exchanges, 
fifteen precious metals, and two State loans on the salt works. 
The effective capital of these, exclusive of the State funds, mort- 
gage bonds, public loans, and valeurs a lots was, at the close of last 
year, 3,301,185,115 florins, or, in round numbers, about $ 1,660,000,- 

The broker’s commission is one-half of one per cent. on 
the real or nominal value of the negotiation; he pays for his an- 
nual ticket of admission seventy-five florins—about $ 35—and, like 
any other merchant or banker, the cost of his license depends upon 
the importance of his business and the amount of his income. As 
at Berlin and at Dresden, Vienna refuses admission on its Stock 
Exchanges to all French securities without exception. 
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LEGAI. MISCELLANY. 


NOTARY—PROTEST OF—EVIDENCE TO CONTRADICT—NO PRESENTA- 
TION INDORSES DISCHARGE.—-(1) The protest of a notary is only 
prima facze evidence of the facts contained in it, and evidence to 
contradict and overcome its recitals is admissible. (2) To bind the 
indorsers On a note, it must be presented to the maker at matu- 
rity, and no previous statement of intention not to pay at maturity, 
or other arrangement between the maker and holder, can excuse the 
non-presentation, so far as the indorsers are concerned, whatever ef- 
fect it may have as to the maker. This question has been settled 
by the Supreme Court of Massachusetts in Lee Bank v. Spencer, 6 
Metc. 309. That was a suit against indorsers of a promissory note 
made payable at the bank. It was not presented to the bank for 
payment at maturity, because the promisor had formally called on 
the holders and informed them that it would be useless to present 
the note at the bank, as he could not pay it. But, said Shaw, C. 
J., “however this might affect the rights of the promisor, we think 
it did not alter the conditional obligation of the indorsers, and 
make them responsible without any presentment whatever.” So, in 
Pierce v. Whitney, 29 Me. 188, it was held that the fact that the 
maker of a note had addressed a letter to the holder, informing 
him that he would not be able to pay it at maturity, and request- 
ing an extension, would be no excuse for non-presentation of the 
note at its maturity to the maker. [Sup. Ct., Cal., Jan., 1884. 4/- 
pelgarth v. Aybott. Opinion by McKee, J. 2 Pac. R. 43.] 


CONSTITUTIONAL LAW—TAXATION IN AID OF PRIVATE ENTER- 
PRISES.—State legislatures have no authority to authorize taxation 
in aid of private enterprises or objects, even where there is no ex- 
press constitutional prohibition. It is not necessary to review the 
many cases cited. A court cannot ignore that the Federal and 
State Constitutions—nay, that all State Constitutions—prohibit the 
taking of private property, even for public uses, without just com- 
pensation. Is it to be argued, therefore, that private property can 
be taken for private uses, either with or without just compensation? 
The Supreme Court of the United States stated the elemental 
thought underlying American constitutional law when it declared 
that an attempt, through the guise of the taxing power, to take 
one man’s property for the private benefit of another is void, an act 
of spoliation, and not a lawful use of legislative or municipal 
functions. There have been so many well-considered cases in the 
United States courts and in the State courts on this subject that 
it would be a work of supererogation to repeat their arguments. 
It must suffice that the weight of authority and sound reason con- 
cur in holding bonds and coupons like those in question void aé 
enitio. Loan Ass'n v. Topeka, 20 Wali. 665: Com. Bank v. City of Lola, 
2 Dill. 353; Parkersburg v. Brown, 106 U.S. 487; S.C., 1 Sup. Ct. Rep., 
442; Allenv. Jay, 12( N.S.) Am. Law Reg. 481, with notes; Save v. 
Curators State Univ. 57 Mo. 178; St. Louzs Co. Ct. v. Griswold, 58 Mo. 
175; Livingstone Co. v. Darlington, 101 U.S. 407. In Cooley Const. 
Lim. the subject is fully discussed, cases reviewed, and conclusions 
stated. Page 264 ef seg. Cir. Ct. E. D. Mo., March 22, 1884. [ Cole 
v. City of Lagrange, U. S. Cir. Ct.] 
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WHEN ONE IS NOT LIABLE AS PARTNER.—A person sued as part- 
ner, and whose name is shown to have been signed by another ° 
person to the articles of partnership, may prove that before the 
articles were signed, or the partnership began business, he instructed 
that person that he would not be a partner. A person who is not 
actually a partner, and who has no interest in the partnership, can- 
not, by reason of having held himself out to the world as a part- 
ner, be held liable as such on a contract made by the partnership 
with one who had no knowledge of the holding out. [ Zompson 
v. First National Bank of Toledo, Ohio, U.S. Sup. Ct.] 


BANK—AFFIDAVIT BY CASHIER.—Where a suit is brought by a 
National bank under the Act of 1864, ch. 6, the cashier of the 
bank is the proper officer to make the affidavit required by the 
act to be filed with the declaration, stating the true amount that 
the defendant is indebted to the plaintiff over and above all dis- 
counts. He has the means of knowing the dealings between the 
bank and its debtors, and it is his duty to superintend the collec- 
tion of debts due to the bank, and to make such arrangement as may 
facilitate that object, and to do anything in relation thereto that 
an attorney may lawfully do. If an affidavit is to be made stating 
the precise sum due by a debtor to the bank he is the proper of- 
ficer to make it. Trenton Bank v. Haverstick, 6 Hals. 172; Al/zx v. 
Andes Ins. Co., 74 N.Y. 55; Shaft v. Phenix Mut. Life Ins. Co., 67 
id. 549; Angell & Ames on Corp., §$ 299, 366, [ Parkhurst v. Cite- 
zens’ National Bank of Baltimore. Maryland Sup. Ct.] 


BROKER—COMMISSIONS—WHEN ENTITLED TO.—It is well settled by 
the authorities generally, and in this State, that a broker is entitled 
to his commissions if the sale effected can be referred to his in- 
strumentality. It is also the established law, that after negotiations 
begun through a broker’s intervention have virtually culminated in 
a sale, the agent cannot be discharged so as to deprive him of 
his commissions. Keener v. Harrod, et al.,2 Md. 63; Tzuges v. Moale, 
25 id. 480; Jones v. Adler, 341d. 440; Attrzll v. Patterson, 58 id. 226. 
The ruling in this case does no violence to these principles, and 
is in harmony with the authorities cited. There were confessedly 
two brokers intrusted with the sale of the property by Miller. 
Neither had exclusive authority. Each has negotiated with the 
Same person who ultimately buys. The terms first offered through 
the plaintiff were not accepted, and the offer made by Stayman 
was rejected; and there is evidence tending to show entire aban- 
donment of the idea of investment in that property until negotia- 
tions were renewed by the instrumentality of McSherry and White; 
after which the property was sold on the same terms as originally 
offered, except the modification of $100 more per annum for the 
lease taken by Miller for five years from the purchaser. The whole 
question whether the sale was really effected in consequence of 
what plaintiff did in first bringing the parties into negotiation, or 
whether the negotiations through him were dona fide broken off 
and abandoned by Stayman, and the sale finally effected wholly 
through the influence of others, was, we think, fairly presented -to 
the jury. [ Lzvezy v. Miller. Maryland Sup. Ct.] 


CORPORATION— TRANSFER OF STOCK — BY-LAWS — REMEDIES—DE- 
MAND THAT TRANSFERS BE MADE—ATTACHMENT. A provision in 
the statute under which a corporation is organized, or in its by- 
laws, requiring transfers of its stock to be made upon its books, 
is for its benefit; and where the owner of stock has assigned and 
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transferred, for a valuable consideration, the certificate issued to 
him, and the corporation, when requested to make the transfer, 
without a valid reason refuses to do so, this amounts to a waiver 
of the requirements, and the transfer is complete, and the corpora- 
tion is bound to recognize the title of the assignee precisely the 
same as if it had done its duty and made the proper entries upon 
its books. S being the owner of sixty-one shares of defendant’s 
stock, which stood in his name upon its books, for a valid consid- 
eration sold the stock, and assigned the certificate to H, who pre- 
sented them, with the assignment, to defendant, and demanded a 
transfer to himself upon its books; this was refused. H_ thereafter 
soid and assigned the certificates to plaintifi. In an action to re- 
cover dividends declared upon the stock it appeared, that after no- 
tice of the transfer to H, defendant caused the stock to be seized 
and sold under an attachment issued in an action brought by it 
against S. Ae/d, that assuming the purchaser could be deemed a 
bona fide purchaser, as to which gure, it did not affect the rights 
of plaintiff as against defendant; that it could not set up its own 
wrongful act to defeat his title, and that he was entitled to recover. 
Also eld, that a demand of payment, or of a transfer of the stock 
to plaintiff before suit brought, was not necessary; that having re- 
fused to transfer to H denied his ownership, and caused the stock 
to be sold as the property of S. No further request or demand 
was necessary on his part or that of his transferee who succeeded 
to his rights. H had become the owner of the stock as against S, 
and as against the defendant. By the assignment and transfer of 
the certificates he had obiained the entire legal and equitable title. 
McNetl v. Tenth Nat. Bank, 46 N. Y. 331; 7 Am. Rep. 341. Of this 
fact the bank had notice, and it became its duty to make the trans- 
fer requested on the books. Its refusal was a wrong from which no 
right could spring. Thereafter the bank was bound to recognize H’s 
title exactly as if it had done its duty and made the transfer on its 
books. The requirements of a registry, existing only for its own 
protection and convenience, must be deemed waived and non-es- 
sential when it wrongfully refuses to obey its own rule. Jsham v. 
Buckingham, 49 N.Y. 220; Billings v. Robinson, 94 id. 415. In /Jokn- 
son Vv. Lafltn, 17 Alb. L. J. 146, the United States Circuit Court 
said of a sale by transfer of the certificates, “that the transaction 
between Laflin and Britton was complete without registration of the 
transfer, and that it is equally complete as to the bank unless the 
bank had some valid reason for refusing to register the transfer.” 
And such must necessarily be the rule unless the arbitrary consent 
or refusal of the bank is to determine the validity of a sale which 
it merely requires to be registered. As easily might it be said that 
the consent of a county clerk or register was essential to the opera- 
tive force of an executed deed. While H was absolute owner as 
against the defendant, the latter sued S, and upon an attachment 
seized and sold H’s stock, the Bank of Raleigh becoming the pur- 
chaser. It is not easy to see how that bank can be deemed a dona 
fide purchaser, or acquired any right in the property of H by an 
attachment against S; but assuming the possibility of such a result 
as ficwing from the condition of the registry ( -zsher v. Essex 
Bank, 5 Gray 380), and yet it seems to us wholly immaterial what 
rights the Bank of Raleigh acquired, either as against the Bank of 
New Berne or as against H. No such question is here. What oc- 
curred, vested in H, as between him and the defendant, the entire 
legal and equitable title in the shares as perfectly as if the trans- 
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fer demanded had been made. The defendant corporation cannot 
set up its own wrongful act to defeat the title which passed. After, 
as well as before the sale to the Bank of Raleigh, Hope remained 
the owner as between him and the Bank of New Berne, and en- 
titled to have and receive the dividends declared upon sixty-one 
shares, and what the bank did, or what obligations it incurred to 
the Bank of Raleigh in no respect altered its duty and liability 
to H. A further question is raised over the sufficiency of plain- 
tiffs demand, which appears to have been for dividends amounting 
to $6,680, and so very much too large. The referee found upon 
the facts that no demand was necessary, and the General Term 
affirmed the conclusion. The point insisted upon is that the plain- 
tiff was bound to demand a tranfer to himself on the books of 
the bank, and which should be accompanied by notice of the trans- 
fer of the certificates to him. Why, when the bank had refused’ 
to transfer the stock to H upon its books when he demanded it, 
his assignee should be compelled to repeat the same process in 
the face of that refusal, we are unable to see. H would not have 
been bound to try again, but could have sued without a new re- 
quest, and all his rights passed to his transferee. So that the ques- 
tion comes back to the necessity of a demand. The case princi- 
pally relied on by the appellant is Southwick v. First Nat. Bank, 
84 N. Y. 432. The case is not at all pertinent. There the defend- 
ant had “lawfully and innocently received the draft and the money 
paid thereon.” He was not and could not be put in the wrong 
until he had refused restoration. This distinction was drawn in 
Sharkey v. Mansfield, 90 N. Y. 329; 43 Am. Rep. 161, and the neces- 
sity of a demand denied where the receipt of the money was a 
wrong. The party already in the wrong would only become more 
so by a refusal. Here the defendant had explicitly disavowed any 
obligation to H. and denied his ownership, and caused the stock 
to be sold as the property of S. What had occurred was a dis- 
tinct denial of H’s right to the stock or any of the dividends. 
After such a denial it was not needed that H should make a de- 
mand to put the defendant in the wrong, for it already stood de- 
liberately and defiantly in that attitude. Its action was equivalent 
to a refusal to pay any one except its own chosen transferee, whose 
right alone it recognized. H himself and his assignee were 
not bound to make a demand. The refusal was already complete 
by the defendant’s own action. It was of no concern to whom H 
assigned, for the denial of his right was a denial as to those suc- 
ceeding to that right. The defendant’s complaint comes to no 

more than this: that having once refused, it ought to have a new 
opportunity to repent, solely because the right of action has passed 
to a new owner. Our conclusion does not stand upon any fancied 
inability of the bank to pay these dividends, or even to issue 
sixty-one shares of stock, but upon the action of defendant in 
totally repudiating the whole of H’s rights. It is further argued 
that plaintiff's remedy was an action in equity to compel a transfer 
on the books, or an action against the bank for its wrong, and to 
recover the damages suffered. That such remedies exist does not 
alter plaintiff's right to pursue that which he has chosen. Each 
of those remedies would inevitably fall upon H’s ownership. To 
compel the bank to register is to concede the validity of the 
transfer and found a right upon it, and damages could only be 
awarded to the extent of the stock and dividends on the same 
theory. And if, as we have said, H became the absolute owner 
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as between himself and the bank, he must be awarded the right 
of an owner, whatever other remedies exist. The condition the 
defendant may find itself in we need not consider. There are al-. 
ways consequences of a wrong to a wrong-doer. [ Robinson v. Na- 
tional Bank of New Berne.| 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


Protection and Communism: A Consideration of the Effects of the American 
lariff upon Wages. By WILLIAM RATHBONE, Member of the British 
Parliament for Caernarvonshire. New York and London: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 1884. 


The Standard Silver Dollar and the Coinage Law of 1878. By WoORTHING- 
TON C. Forp. New York: The Society for Political Education. 1884. 


The True Issue. Industrial Depression and Political Corruption caused by 
Tariff Monopolies. Reform demanded in the Interest of Manufacturers, 
Farmers and Workingmen. By E. J. DONNELL. New York & Lon- 
don: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1884. 


Proceedings of the Convention of the American Bankers’ Association, held at 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y., August 13th and 14th, 1884. New York. 1884. 


Mr. Rathbone, clearly perceiving our ignorance, seeks to enlighten us. He 
telis us ‘‘that if the United States had not adopted protection twenty years 
ago they would now be holding the place still occupied by England as the 
first commercial country in the world.” MHe further says that ‘‘if they were 
now to abandon protection, they would in another twenty years have supplanted 
England in that position.” Of course he argues that the United States ought 
to abandon their present policy in order to achieve commercial supremacy. 
Thus he shows his deep interest in our National and individual welfare. But 
how does he reconcile such an aim for this country with the future prosperity 
of England? ‘‘ With free trade once established on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic the second place in the international commerce would be a better and a 
safer place than the first is now.’”’ His argumentation turns out, after all, to 
be a plea for England. He is simply trying to have us adopt a policy where- 
by we can attain to commercial supremacy in order that England may have 
a better and safer place than she has now. But if the second place be pref- 
erable to the first, and we have it at present, why should we not be con- 
tent and suffer the policy which is so sure to keep us where we are to be 
continued? We ought to think so, if Mr. Rathbone’s reasoning be true. But 
are we sure that it is true? His desire to see the United States rise above 
England through the adoption and operation of the free-trade policy creates 
a kind of doubt on the part of the reader concerning the sincerity of the author. 

Mr. Ford’s monograph treats of the silver coinage policy of the country. 
He has endeavored to set forth the economic principles that should under- 
lie a sound currency, and to show in what respects the law of 1878 con- 
flicts with them. It is not, therefore, an attack on silver, but on the silver. 
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‘dollar. The expiration of the monetary agreement among some of the Eu- 
ropean nations, known as the ‘‘ Latin Union,” will bring forward again 
this question of the coinage of two metals upon an equality. As showing 
the results of the experiments made in the United States toward solving 
this problem, Mr. Ford’s tract is timely and valuable. 

Mr. Donnell’s pamphlet of eighty pages is a vigorous and interesting pro- 
duction. It would be difficult in a short space to give the reader a very 
clear description of the ground traversed by the author. In general, it may 
be said that he seeks to show how the people have suffered from the pro- 
tective policy, how it has often defeated itself, and the setting forth of ef- 
fective remedies. Perhaps a few extracts will show the nature and drift of 
the work. In the early portion he accuses the press of shyness in treating 
the subject. ‘‘ Fear,” he says, ‘‘is a carrion crow whose presence indicates 
the existence of death and disintegration."” He maintains that protection is 
incompatible with democracy. ‘‘ The incompatibility to which I have given 
logical expression is but the out-cropping of an antagonism which is deep- 
seated and ineradicable. During the past twenty years, protection has 
changed all the conditions and even the spirit of American society.” 
‘* Tariff,” he says on page 12, ‘‘is the cause of pauperism and vagabond- 
ism. Less than fifteen years ago we had few beggars, and no tramps in 
the woods. Before we were cursed with the Morrill tariff, we had no street 
beggars at all.” He maintains that there has been no genuine prosperity 
since the present high protective tariff began. ‘* Productive industry is the 
palpitating heart ; trade and commerce are the veins and arteries. The veins 
and arteries must be free from all forms and degrees of obstruction, or the 
heart will become gorged and helpless. It will struggle, and the pulse will 
beat rapidly, using all the vital forces to release the vital fluid—that is to 
obtain some degree of liberty—free exchange.’’ ‘‘ Iron is the key to the 
arch of monopoly.” ‘‘ The tariff monopoly in iron is the tap-root of the Upas 
tree that has poisoned both our industry and our politics.” The author 
concludes that the election of Governor Cleveland is desirable, because in 
that event ‘‘there will be measures devised and executed that will relieve 
the labor of the whole people from the great monopolies that have op- 
pressed the working people, and held the republican party in bondage for 
twenty years.” 


L'/mpot sur le Revenu. Par M. Jos—Epu CHAILLEY. Docteur en droit, Membre 
de la Société d’Economie Politique : Librairie, Guillaumin et Cie. Paris. 
Although no National tax is imposed on personal income in this country, 
the work of M. Chailley will richly repay the careful perusal of American 
students of finance and public economy. The work is exhaustive, and con- 
tains, beside an elaborate introduction, a review of the income tax legisla- 
tion of England and Italy, followed by a discussion of the theory and 
practice of assessing and collecting the tax. The work is timely, for in 
France the entire subject of National revenue and expenditure is of pressing 
importance. The thoroughness with which the author has treated his theme 
is strong proof of his fitness to deal with the larger subject of all the revenues 
and expenditures of the nation. In a future number we shall discuss some of 

the theories described in this interesting work. 
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Reforms: Their Difficulties and Posstbilities. : By the Author of Conflict in 
Nature and Life. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1884. 


The author informs us that the present volume is supplementary to a 
book entitled Conflict in Nature and Life: A Study of Antagonism in the 
Constitution of Things. The work before us is a creditable undertaking. 
The first part is devoted to the labor question, the second to financial ques- 
tions, and the third to miscellaneous reforms. The scope of the work, there- 
fore, is wide, and as it does not much exceed two hundred pages, the con- 
sideration of so many topics must be brief. Nevertheless, the author suc- 
ceeds in saying a good deal well worth reading. He has a judicial mind, 
and clearly sees many sides of questions. The last chapter, on the ‘‘ Issues 
of the Near Future,” contains not a few striking ideas. In discussing the 
subject of Centralization vs. Localization, he says, ‘‘that the party in power 
is the party of practical centralization, whatever its professions.” He thinks 
the indications are plain enough that there will be a legitimate enlargement 
of functions of the general government. ‘‘If the State is to, continue to 
be the instrument of protection for the people it must assume larger respon- 
sibilities as civilization advances.” 





INQUIRIES OF CORRESPONDENTS. 


ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


I, COLLECTIONS AS PREFERRED CLAIMS. 


In your reply in September number as to ‘‘ Collections as Preferred Claims,” 
the substance of your position is, that as soon as an agent makes a collec- 
tion, he, instead of being still an agent, at once becomes a debtor. - This 
position as between the principal and an innocent third party would be so, 
but as between principal and his agent it cannot be, for no such contract as 
debtor and creditor was contemplated by the bank remitting the note for col- 
lection, and no contract can be made without consent, either expressed or im- 
plied, of both parties. 

Millions of dollars of collections are daily made, and the owners of the paper 
never contemplate entering into the contract of debit and credit. 

Suppose, in the case under discussion, that the collecting bank had for- 
warded the note to its correspondent in another city where the note was pay- 
able, the restrictive indorsement would be notice to the last bank that own- 
ership still remained with first indorser; then, if first collecting bank fails, 
the last bank cannot apply the proceeds of the note to credit overdrawn account 
of first collecting bank, but at once becomes responsible to the owner of the 
note. This position is upheld by decision in case of Cook County National 
Bank of Chicago v. one of its correspondents, and reported in a back number 
of the Magazine. 

Now, then, by what course of reasoning can the agency of the collecting 
bank be converted into the position of debtor and creditor? The assignee 
succeeds to the agency, because he has no better right to the assets than 
had the bank. 

The stoppage of the bank did not cause its insolvency, but the insolvency 
caused the stoppage, and was there any existing right by which the agent 
could apply the funds of the principal in such a manner as to make them 
worth less than 100 per cent.? Certainly not. Those who had entered into 
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a contract of debtor and creditor with the bank have no more right to the 
money of the principal or owner of the original collection than they have to 
a special deposit that may be in the vaults of the bank; for, if such were 
the case, then the principle would be evolved of a contract being made 
without the consent of one of the parties, which is clearly in opposition to 
the principle of common law. 

The depositors had entered into a regular contract of debtor and creditor 
with the failed bank; they were on the ground, and had opportunities to be 
familiar with the general opinion of the soundness or unsoundness of 
the bank. The owner of the note, however, had no such knowledge, but, 
whether he had or not, had the right to make any contract he saw proper, 
and when the collecting bank opened for the purpose of doing a_ banking 
business they say to the world, We are ready to accept your agency for the 
collection of your paper, and when a remittance is made then the contract 
is at once finished ; but the law does not give any bank the right to change 
one contract to another without the consent of the other party. 

I think my conclusion, that the collection is a preferred claim, is supported 
by Daniel, on page 312, art. 330 to 340, and Digest of Am. Law Register, 
page 40, art. 57, as well as the decision in the case of Cook County Nat. 
Bank, referred to. 


REPLY.—This question is substantially settled by a decision of the New 
York Court of Appeals, People v. Merchants and Mechanics’ Bank, 78 N. Y. 
271, which, upon examination, will be found to sustain the position taken by 
us in the reply referred to. ' 

It is entirely true that property held by a debtor as trustee or agent does 
not pass to his assignee under an assignment for the benefit of creditors, or 
to an assignee in bankruptcy, and that, if it is intermixed with property 
conveyed to an assignee, it may be recovered by the true owner, if it is 
capable of identification. But, in the case submitted to us there are two dif- 
ficulties, either of which is sufficient to prevent the inquirer from obtaining 
the preference to which he claims to be entitled. 

In the first place, although the collecting bank is the agent of the owner 
of the paper for the purposes of making the collection, the relation between 
them is not one of trust, properly so called. Chapman v. Forsyth, 2 Howard 
202; Cronan v. Cotting, 104 Mass.; Marine Bank v. Fulton Bank, 2 Wall. 
204; Daniel on Neg. Insts., § 334. Even when paper is sent ‘‘ for collec- 
tion and remittance,” it is not within the intention of the parties that the 
proceeds of the collection, the identical money received from the party pay- 
ing the paper, shall be kept separate from the other money of the collecting 
bank and remitted just as received. On the contrary it is the custom, and is 
perfectly proper, for the collecting bank to put the money received among its 
own money, and to remit the amount in some other way. There is no re- 
lation of trust between the parties which forbids the collecting bank so to 
intermix the proceeds of the paper with its own funds, and as soon, at any 
rate, as this is done, the claim of the owner of the paper to the specific 
money ceases, and the relation between the parties becomes, in effect, one of 
mere debtor and creditor. See the authorities above cited. 

In the next place, assuming that the relation of the parties is one of 
principal and agent, and that the money received from the party paying the 
paper is the money of the principal, as soon as it is intermixed with the 
other money of the agent, it becomes incapable of identification, and the 
courts will not permit the principal to pursue it as a specific fund in the hands of 
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the assignee, or compel the assignee to restore to the principal an equiva- 
lent sum of money, or, in other words, to treat the claim of the principal as 
a preferred claim. See People v. Merchants and Mechanics’ Bank above cited. 
We do not think the authorities cited by the inquirer have any particular 


bearing upon the subject under discussion. 
9 


II.—REVOCATION OF CHECK BY DEATH OF DRAWER. 


A draws a check on his bank, and dies before the same has. been presented 
for payment. Has the bank any right to refuse payment, providing the ac- 
count is in funds sufficient to meet it? 


REPLY.—The law has always been Jaid down in the books, that the death 
of the drawer of a check operates as a revocation of it, though a payment 
of a check, made by the bank in good faith, after the death of the drawer, 
and before notice of it is received, will be protected. As a rule, therefore, 
banks refuse to pay checks after notice of the death of the drawer. And 
we think this must be taken to be the law at the present time. Mr. 
Daniel, however, is of opinion, that the rule, as thus stated, is wrong, 
and that the idea that the death of the drawer of a check which has been 
given to a payee for value, operates as a revocation, is a total misconcep- 
tion of the law. See Daniel on Neg. Insts., 34 Ed. § 1618a, and his ar- 
ticle in this Magazine, February, 1879, p. 619. Mr. Daniel’s argument upon 
the point is very strong, but, until his views have been adopted by some 
authoritative decision of the courts, we do not feel justified in saying, that 
the law upon the point is different from what it has always been understood 
to be. 





III. THE RIGHT OF OFFSET. 


The Ocean National Bank owning their banking house, rent a room in the 
building to the Globe Coal Company, who keep an account in said bank. 
The coal company fail to pay the rent until several months accrue. The 
bank sends bills repeatedly to them, requesting payment, which the company 
disregards. Has the bank the right to debit the coal company’s bank ac- 
count with said rent, or must they resort to legal remedy to collect ? 

If the bank should charge the rent to their deposit account, and a check 
be subsequently drawn by the coal company for their full balance, prior to 
said deduction, and the check be dishonored by the bank as not good, be- 
cause of said deduction of rent without authority, would the Globe Coal 
Company have good ground for action at law for damages? 


REPLY.—We think the bank has the right to charge the amount due to it 
for rent to the account of its depositor. This, however, is an act so much 
out of the ordinary course of business, that we think the bank should give 
notice to the depositor of its action. The right of a depositor to bring an 
action for a refusal to honor a check, subsequently drawn, should depend 
upon whether it received notice of the application of its deposit to the debt 
for rent before it drew the check. If it was properly notified it would have 
no right to expect that its check for the full amount of the deposit would 
be honored. If, on the other hand, it had no notice of the application, it 
would have a right to expect that its check would be honored, and would 
be justified in drawing for the full amount of its deposit. Of course the 
improper refusal to honor a check is an injury to the drawer’s credit and 
this is the ground upon which damages are given. See Walker's Banking 
Law, p. 81. 
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A CAUTION TO INVESTORS. 


To the Editor of the BANKER’S MAGAZINE: 

Adventurers ‘‘worked* the West and South some years ago for the bonds 
of counties and townships in aid of railroads. The bonds generally found 
their way to New York and became the property of innocent holders, whilst 
the counties resisted payment because the conditions on which the bonds were 
obtained were not complied with. Enormously expensive and protracted liti- 
gation resulted, and though generally decided in favor of the bondholders it 
was seldom that even a large fraction could be got from the counties. 
That lead is worked out and adventurers are at work on another, and, like 
the weather sergeant on Pike’s Peak, I wish to warn eastern bankers of the 
coming wave, which is made up of water bonds of small towns. Lured by 
promises of becoming manufacturing centers, and by a generous use of money 
and music with the multitude, the tax is voted. Then the water company 
issues bonds and sells them, failing, however, to comply with some vital 
agreement made to the citizens, ahd the latter and the bondholders will in 
due time fight out the matter among themselves.—Caveat emptor. 

LEXINGTON, Mo., October, 1884. GEO. WILSON. 


> ih <. 
i ie 


CAN A BANK OWN GRAIN? 


Lorick & Lawrance, dealers in groceries, grain, and provisions, in Co- 
umbia, S. C., ordered several carloads of corn from Hoard Bros., of Chicago. 
The corn was shipped, and the Union National Bank of Chicago discounted 
the draft with bill of lading attached, for Hoard Bros. The draft with bill 
of lading attached, was sent to the Carolina National Bank of Columbia for 
collection, and it was duly honored. Lorick & Lawrance alleged that the 
corn was in such damaged condition that they lost nearly $700 in its sale. 
They demanded redress from Hoard Bros., but whatever the causes may 
have been no adjustment was reached. Subsequently Lorick & Lawrance or- 
dered another lot of grain from Hoard Bros., the draft for which, with bill 
of lading attached, was discounted by the Union National Bank of Chicago, 
as in the first instance, and also sent to the Carolina National Bank for col- 
lection. This draft was dishonored, and Lorick & Lawrance at once sued out 
an attachment against the grain at the railroad depot, gave the sheriff an 
indemnity bond, and sold the grain. The Union National Bank of Chicago, 
through their attorneys in Columbia, instituted suit against the sheriff (vir- 
tually Lorick & Lawrance) for $629 damages. 

The plaintiff claimed that upon the discount of the draft, with bill of 
lading attached, the grain became the property of the Union National Bank, 
to whom Hoard Bros. thus surrendered all interest, and that a National 
bank had the right to hold grain as property so long as it was not pro- 
hibited from so doing by the terms of its charter. The defendant claimed 
that the grain was the property of Hoard Bros., and as such was liable to 
seizure under the law, as had been done; that the Union National Bank of 
Chicago had no power under its charter to deal in grain, and hence could 
not hold grain as property; that the discount of the draft, with the bill of 
lading attached, was a business accommodation to Hoard Bros., and that 
the bank was made safe by credits on its books in the name of Hoard 
Bros. The suit was recently decided in the Court of Common Pleas, Columbia. 

His Honor, Judge Cothran, without entering into the question of the right 
of the bank to deal in grain under its charter, charged the jury that the dis- 
count of the draft, with bill of lading attached, created for the bank a spe- 
cial property in the grain. The jury were absent about four hours, when 
they brought in a verdict of $-629 for the plaintiff, without damages. 
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THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT.—On October 28th the Hon. Walter Q. 
Gresham resigned the Treasury portfolio, and was appointed United States 
Circuit Judge for the Seventh Circuit. On the same day the Hon. Hugh 
McCulloch was appointed Secretary of the Treasury, and has taken charge of 
this department, entering upon his duties on October 3Ist. 

Mr. McCulloch’s reputation as a financier is well known. From the year 
1835 until 1863 he was identified with the successful management of the 
State Bank of Indiana, and his signal ability gave him deserved prominence 
as one of the ablest bankers of the country. In April, 1863, Secretary 
Chase tendered him the position of Comptroller of the Currency, under the 
National Banking law. When Secretary Fessenden retired from the Treasury 
Department in March, 1865, Mr. McCulloch was appointed Secretary of the 
Treasury by President Lincoln. He held this position through the Adminis- 
tration of Andrew Johnson, and retired in 1869. After this Mr. McCulloch 
became the London partner in the firm of Jay Cooke, McCulloch & Co. 
For several years past he has acted as President and Manager of the Ameri- 
can Council of Foreign Bondholders. His appointment is one of the best that 
could have been made. 


THE NEW YorRK CLEARING-HOoUSE ASSOCIATION.—The annual meeting of 
this Association was held on October 7th. Mr. William A. Camp, Manager, 
presented his report of the business transacted during the year ended Sep- 
tember 30. The total exchanges were $34,092,037,337; balances, $1,524,- 
930,993; total transactions, $35,616,968,331. The average daily transactions 
were: Exchanges, $ 111,048,981; balances, $4,967,201; total daily average 
transactions, $116,016,183. The total transactions since the organization of 
the Clearing-house, thirty-one years ago, amount to $750,818,518,669. The 
largest transactions for any day during the year, were on March 3, 1884, the 
amount being $204,564,026. The following officers were elected for the en- 
suing year: Chairman of the Association, Edward H. Perkins, Jr. ; Secre- 
tary, William A. Nash; Manager, William A. Camp. 


THE WALL STREET BANK.—The receiver of the Wall Street Bank began, 
on October 20th, the payment of a dividend of twenty per cent. to the de- 
positors, which makes eighty per cent. which they have received. There is 
no doubt that they will be paid in full, but whether the stockholders will re- 
ceive anything is doubtful. 


RESUMPTION OF DONNELL, LAWSON & SIMPSON.—We take pleasure in an- 
nouncing the resumption of business, on October 22d, of these well-known 
bankers. When forced to suspend in the May panic, their customers num- 
bered some 400 banks and bankers scattered over the country, mainly at the 
West, and it has been therefore a work of time to bring about an under- 
standing with all their numerous creditors. But it has been accomplished, 
and they resume business under auspicious circumstances. 

The sentiment in the West towards the firm indicates that the confidence 
of the public towards them has suffered but little from their suspension. 
Among other expressions of satisfaction at their resumption is one in the 
Kansas City /Journal of October 22d, which says: ‘‘To our own people the 
news is exceptionally gratifying, for the firm are all former residents of this 
part of the West, and their high character and business integrity are of 
personal knowledge to the people of Missouri and Kansas. There is now 
no doubt of a long and prosperous career. for the house.”’ 
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THE METROPOLITAN NATIONAL BANK.—A meeting of the stockholders of 
this bank has been called for November 19th, to consider the question of a 
discontinuance of business. The assertion is made that the bank has been 
notified by the Comptroller of the Currency that it will not be allowed to 
continue business with so large a proportion of its assets in the hands of the 
Clearing-house Committee, as security for loan certificates outstanding, which 
were stated in the bank’s report of condition, September 30, at $5,290,000. 


INTEREST ON DeEposits.—This unsettled question, which has been brought 
up from time to time for many years past, has been considered recently at 
several meetings of officials of New York City banks, with a view to its 
settlement. As it has seemed impracticable to obtain the consent of all the 
banks to discontinue absolutely the payment of interest on current accounts, 
the proposition is favorably received to reduce the rate that shall be permis- 
sible. It is expected that action will be taken at a meeting of the Clearing- 
house Association, on November 6th, when the matter will come up in the 
form of a resolution, fixing at two per cent. per annum the maximum rate 
which any member of the Associatiou shall be allowed to pay, under any 
circumstances. It is believed that this will be accepted as the best com- 
promise to which general acceptance can be secured at present. 


CHICAGO.—The establishment recently of the Twenty-Second Street Bank, 
by Messrs. C. P. Packer & Co., will supply a need heretofore existing 
among the business men of that part of Chicago in which the bank is situ- 
ated. It will furnish convenient facilities to people who have hitherto been 
compelled to transact all their banking business down town, and from this 
reason especially among others, has every prospect of a prosperous career, 


WASHINGTON.—The private banking house of H. D. Cooke & Co. sus- 
pended payment on October 23d. The firm consists of H. D. Cooke, of Wash- 
ington City, and A. G. Campbell, of Kansas and Utah. It is stated that 
the total indebtedness of the firm is $170,000, of which amount $30,000 
is fully secured. The liabilities are nearly all due to Washington creditors, 
there being only a few thousand dollars due to creditors in Baltimore, New 
York and Chicago. 

It is also learned at the bank that the suspension results from  unfortu- 
nate investments dating back a number of years. The firm’s unsecured lia- 
bilities amounted to about $400,000 last January, and they have steadily 
been paid off since that time until they are now reduced to $140,000. The 
firm at last reached a point, however, where the remaining assets proved 
to be unavailable for immediate use in the market, and can be realized 
upon only by good management and waiting for suitable opportunities. 


BANKING IN CHINA.—The American Consul at Shanghai, in his report to 
the State Department, writes that there is no such thing as a bank proper 
in all China. The Government gives no official sanction to any institution 
of the kind, and coins no money except the copper ‘‘cash.”’ All hanks are, 
therefore, mere private affairs, and, properly speaking, not banks at all. Their 
operators are merely private bankers. The immense collections of the foreign 
customs are thus deposited in private hands—a standard firm, who farm the 
privilege of using, receiving and paying these funds from the Government. 
The. largest banks are said to get their capital from retired officials, who are 
expected to amass fortunes during their terms of office. These are, in fact, 
the bankers, and their emoluments are from the profit of the business. 
These large banks lend out their funds to smaller ones, who deal, in turn, 
largely with brokers, who lend to traders, mostly on personal security. Some- 
times, but rarely, real property is mortgaged as collateral. The rates of in- 
terest at the banks vary as in other countries. Long loans on good names 
can be obtained at eight per cent.; short loans from ten to thirty-six per 
cent., according to circumstances and customers. I have seen it stated in 
American newspapers that a failure of a bank in China is never known. 
This is true in one sense, for there is no bank to fail. But failures of so- 
called banks are very common. I have known of several in Hankow alone. 
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WIsconsin.—The Manufacturers’ National Bank of Racine has now a sur- 
plus fund of $100,000, having transferred to this account after its twenty- 
sixth dividend the sum of $ 50,000. 

CANADA.—The annual report of the Molsons’ Bank shows that its net 
earnings, which during the previous twelve months were at the rate of over 
thirteen per cent., were this year 11.78 per cent., a rate which is remarkable 
in view of the difficulty in finding safe and profitable investments. For sev- 
eral years past this bank has been making, out of earnings, steady additions 
to its rest, which fund, with the $100,000 added this year, now amounts to 
thirty per cent. of the paid capital. The president announced that the latter 
half of the year’s business has been free from loss; he perceives a hopeful 
feeling among his customers, and a fair demand for money at ‘paying rates. 


TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS.—Recent financial advices from Europe give an 
impressive illustration of the use of the telegraph in exchange arbitrage in 
the method adopted by the French Government to supply Admiral Courbet 
with money for his operations in the Chinese war. Courbet draws bills upon 
a French bank having a branch in London. On taking the bills the bank 
buys from the India Council, in London, telegraphic transfers upon the Treas- 
ury at Calcutta. When he receives these cabled orders, the agent of the bank 
in Calcutta immediately buys bills drawn upon China by merchants who have 
bought Indian opium. Thus, by purchasing bills in London and in Cal- 
cutta, the bank is enabled to place the funds in the Admiral’s hands with 
astonishing celerity. The bank, of course, looks to the Government for the 
ultimate accounting. . 

A SHIP CANAL ACROSS IRELAND.—The proposal to construct a ship canal 
across Ireland is again being agitated. The Dublin /7eeman’s Journal has 
published particulars of the project, which, it assures its readers, is a reality, 
and has been warmly espoused by influential Englishmen. Elaborate plans 
and surveys have been made at considerable expense, and have been sub- 
mitted by Captain Eads, the American engineer. The proposed canal would 
be 127 miles in length, and would contain thirty locks. For+ships of 1,500 
tons the cost would be $40,000,000, for ships of 2,500 tons $ 60,000,000, 
and for ships of 5,000 tons and upward $100,000,000. If built on this scale 
the canal would be 200 feet wide on the surface and roo feet at the bot- 
tom. The passage through would be effected by a system of towage, and it 
is estimated that the passage of a ship from Galway Bay to Kingstown would 
occupy between twenty-four and thirty-six hours. An alternate scheme of ship 
railway, on which the ships would be carried in cradles, which could be con- 
structed for $50,000,000, is proposed by which the duration of the passage 
through the island would be reduced to twelve hours. An immense aqueduct 
would have to be constructed to carry the canal over the Shannon at Ban- 
oque. It would be over three miles in length, and would be one of the 
most difficult and costly works in connection with the undertaking. 


OBITUARY. 


WINTHROP SARGENT GILMAN, senior of the banking firm of Gilman, Son 
&Co., of this city, died at his summer home in Rockland County, New York, 
on October 3, in his seventy-seventh year. Mr. Gilman was born in Marietta, 
Ohio, but received his early business training in Philadelphia and New York. 
In 1830, having accumulated adequate capital, he went to St. Louis and 
established a wholesale grocery house, with branches in neighboring towns. 
He was very decided in his opinions upon the question of slavery, and in 
consequence encountered, of course, some unpopularity at that time, but he 
had the courage of his convictions at all times. In 1860 he came to New 
York and established the banking house which bears his name. Mr. Gilman 
was known as a business man in nearly every State in the Union. He was 
ery successful, and leaves a handsome fortune. Two of his sons, Messrs. 
Winthrop and Theodore Gilman, are members of the banking firm, whose 
business they will conduct as heretofore, without change. 
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NEW BANKS. BANKERS, AND SAVINGS BANKS. 


(Monthly List, continued from October No. page 312. ) 


State. Place and Capital. Bank or Banker. Cashier and N. Y. Correspondent. 


ae 


MISS.... 


_ 
OHIO... 
PENN... 


. 


Was. T. 
CANADA 


“ 
“ 





Hot Springs.... Hot Springs Valley Bank. United States National Bank. 
$ 15,000 H. M. Rector, Jr., Pr. B. D. Rapley, Cas. 


. Lake Preston... Merchants’ Exch. Bank... = = = cea covecees 


S. E. Fifield, Pr. G. W. Fifield, Cas. 


. Valley Springs. Minnehaha Co. Bank..... United States National Bank. 


W. Jacobsen, Pr. A. McGrath, Cas. 
Be ccccveees ee GF COMER... 6 -cccess Imp. & Traders’ National Bank. 
$ 30,000 (Jj. F. Dun & Co.) J. M. Blair, Cas. 
CROROR. «c0ccce Farm. B’k (Jas. S. Kelly & Co.). Merchants’ Exch. N. B. 


. Rushville...... Bank of Rushville........ National Park Bank. 


$ 75,000 George Little, Pr. August Warren, Cas, 


. Cedar Rapids.. Real Estate Bank........ = seas beeeews 


O. N. Hull, Pr. C. J. Hull, Cas. 


RS neous W. H. Green & Co....... Opdyke & Co. 
.. Clearwater..... Clearwater B’k (Wilson & Tillinghast). U.S. Nat’l Bank. 
. Junction City.. Central Kansas Bank..... Hanover National Bank. 


000 Hy. B. Pierce, Pr. S. W. Pierce, Cas. 


5°, 
i i cat Traders’ Bank....... cece First National Bank. 


2,500 W.H. Wright, Pr. W. T. Branch, Cas. 


Mt. Sterling.... Traders’ Deposit Bank.... = caer eeeeveee 


Se Wainwright Bros........ Edw. Sweet & Co. 
. Menominee.... First National Bank...... j§ «=-_-_—_—__ceeccccccecs 


$50,000  S. M. Stephenson, Pr. G. A. Blesch, Cas. 


— i — CRE TE cccccieee . ... Chbbeoeseess 


$ 300,000 E. Albrecht, Pr. Wm. Bickel, Cas. 


Vicksburg...... First National Bank...... Mechanics’ National Bank. 
$ 109,000 Lee Richardson, Py. Wm. S. Jones, Cas. 


Harrisonville .. Allen Banking Co........ wee weeeeees 


. Kansas City.... Bank of Grand Avenue... Third National Bank 


$ 50,000 L. A. Lambert, Py. H. C. Lambert, Cas. 


. Kansas City.... Kan. City Stock Yards B’k. American Exchange Nat’l Bank. 


$ 200,000 C. F. Morse, Pr. M. W. St. Clair, Cas. 


. Lexington...... Commercial Bank........ National Bank of Commerce. 


$ 75,000 Robert Taubman, Pr. B. R. Ireland, Cas. 


Brooklyn....... Kings Co. Bank......000: __ . —_ eeecvcccoves 
Daniel D. Whitney, Pr, O. M. Denton, Cas. 


AMEOUE . 6 ccce Bank of Andover........ Chase National Bank. 
$ 50,000 B. D. Morley, Pr. A. S. Bates, Cas. 


Emporium..... First National Bank...... (§= «= secsccesccee 
$ 50,000 Geo. A. Walker, ?x. Sam’! H. Storrs, Cas. 


San Angelo.... San Angelo Nat’l Bank... = = sce weececcece 
$ 50,000 R. B. Sanderson, Pr. W. E. Ellis, Cas. 


St. Albans..... Exch. B’k, (E. T. Saxe).. Bank of North America. 


. Windsor National Bank... = «ss neeecccccees 


60,000 Hiram Harlow, Pr. J. S. Walker, Jr., Cas. 
Pomeroy ...... Bank of Garfield County. Kountze Bros. 


Chatham....... Bank of Montreal........ Bank of Montreal. 
Angus Kirkland, Mgr. nce wee e ees 


.. Dresden........ PCP Riccincess i. “stesceneonse 
ere R. & J. F 


EER rere Canadian Bank of Commerce. 
































CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 


CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 
( Monthly List, continued from October No., page 314.) 


State. Placeand Capital, Bank or Banker. Bw ¥. mae ee and Cashier 
ARK.... Arkansas National Bank, Wms J. Little P¥.... 000 Be 

Hot Springs. } Ed. Hogaboone, V. Pr.. "Win, 1. "Little. 
mn. .» Mystic Nat’l Bank, Mystic..... S. Weta. Pine = atvownnns 

. First Nat’l Bank, Suffield...... H. S. Sheldon, Pr....... _ I, Luther Spencer. 

Son. ... Merchants’ Nat’l B’k, Bismarck. John Mallanney, Pr..... J. A. McLean. 
) Third Nat’! B’k, Bloomington.. Elijah Horr, Pr......... J. S. Roush.* 
Iowa. .. First Nat’] Bank, Iowa Falls... L. F. Wismer, V. Pr..... wee eee 

«  .. Shenandoah N.B., Shenandoah. W. F. Wilson, Cas...... ssa enue 
KAN.... First Nat’l Bank, Clay Centre.. M.S. Tousey, Cas....... F. H. Head. 

uw ,, First Nat’l Bank, Fort Scott.... J. Chenault, Cas........ J. Chenault 4Actg. 

u . First N. B’k, Medicine Lodge... W. W. Cook, V. Pr..... ca ceeeee 
Exch. Bank, Mt. Sterling...... L. Thompson, Cas...... F.W.W.Thompson 
MAINE,. First Nat’] Bank, Skowhegan.. Jas. B. Dascomb, Pr..... A. Coburn. 
Mass... Broadway Nat’l B’k, Boston... R. C. Donner, Pr....... A. Adams, 

u _.. Nat’l Webster Bank, Boston... John C. Palfrey, V.P.... =... ee 
MICH. . First Nationzl Bank, Concord.. D. L. Jacobs, V. Pr...... 0 we ee eee 

» .. Three Riv. N.B., Three Rivers. L. T. Wilcox, Cas....... O. F. Millard. 
a Adrian Banking Co, § 5, Sema, Pieces ncee: H. Mondy. 

Adrian. (cL. Mills, er J. Scudder. 

w .. Farmers’ B’k, Bowling Green. Judge John McCune, Pr. R. W. Bourn. 

w .. First National Bank, Clinton.. M. B. Merritt, V. Precee. C. T. Collins. 

© en SE a 006 sce dees J. H. Finks, ais W. H. Hayes. 
NEB.... First Nat’l Bank, Central City.. J. J. Chadwick, Cas...... J. B. Lazear. 

uw .. First Nat’! Bank, Fairmont.... John H. Welch, V. Pr-.. _s_...... sj 

w _., Omaha Nat’l Bank, Omaha.... R. Carrier, Cas.......... Wm. Wallace. 

N. Mex. Albuquerque N.B.,Albuquerque W. K. P. Wilson, Cas... E. H. Smith. 
N. Y.... Merchants’ Nat'l B’k, Dunkirk. S. M. Clement, Pr...... L. Fullagar. 

w .. People’s Nat’l Bank, Salem.... H. W. Hughes, V. Pr.... ss... ee 
OHIO... Springfield N.B., Springfield... F. S. Penfield, Cas...... C. A. Harris. 
PENN... Lititz National Bank, Lititz.... John Evans, V. Pr....... 0 ws ee i 

w ., Farm. & Mech. N.B., Mercer... John Robinson, Cas...... L. Hefling. 

uw ., Shackamaxon Bank, Phila..... FOR TR, Fc cocicccess Wm. Bumm.* 
TENN... State Nat’l] Bank, Memphis.... M. S. Buckhingham, Cas, J. A. Hayes. 
Tex.... First National Bank, J. H. Draughon, Pr..... J. W. Buchanan, 

Texarkana. | L. C. DeMorse, V. Pr... J. H. Draughon. 
ee Baxter Nat’! Bank, Rutland.... H. H. Baxter, V. Pr...... J. N. Baxter. 
Was. T. Merchants’ Nat’! B’k, Seattle... Robt. N. McFadden, Cas. W. H. Reeves. 

» .,, First National Bank, Yakima.. A. W. Engle, Cas....... E. Whitson, 


* Deceased. 





OFFICIAL BULLETIN OF NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 
(Continued from October No., page 314.) 


No. Name and Place. President. Cashier. Capital. 
3255 First National Bank............ Geo. A. Walker, 
Emporium, PENN. Samuel H, Storrs, $50,000 
3256 First National Bank............. S. M. Stephenson, 
Menominee, MICH. G. A. Blesch, 50,000 
3257. Windsor National Bank.. ..... Hiram Harlow, 
Windsor, VT. J. S. Walker, Jr., 60,000 
3258 First National Bank............ Lee Richardson, 
Vicksburg, Miss, W.S. Jones, 100,000 
3259 National Bank of New Brighton. M. F. Kennedy, 
New Brighton, PENN. Chas M. Merrick, 100,000 
3260 San Angelo National Bank...... R. P. Sanderson, 


San Angelo, Tex. Wm. E. Ellis, 55,000 
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CHANGES, DISSOLUTIONS, ETC. 


(Monthly List, continued from October No., page 312. ) 


Pee Wa GOO b66< cdenneee Donnell, Lawson & Simpson ; resumed business Oct. 22. 
a S -‘eeeeveeustud Lounsbery & Haggin ; now Lounsbery & Co. 
u - eseews be wee W. B. Scott & Co. resumed: firm now Scott Bros. 
a Do” --geskucekwbas H. Tileston & Co.; now Fellowes & Tileston. 
a eee Bank of Buxton (Plummer & Hanson); now Hanson & 


Davis, proprietors. 
D. C... Washington.... H. D. Cooke & Co.; suspended Oct. 23. 


te Chicago... . 2. Day, Field & Colbron ; now McCormick, Kennett & Day. 
" .. Rushville...... First National Bank; now Bank of Rushville. 
IND .... Morristown.... Morristown Bank ; closing up business, 


Iowa... Des Moines.... Des Moines Bank and Union Savings Bank consolidated ; 
now Des Moines Savings Bank. 


w .. Dyersville...... Farm. & Traders’ Bank; (G. R. Tisdale & Co.); closing out 
business. 

0 NE H. N. Kinkade & Co.; assigned Oct. 21. 

w ., Hamburg....... Welles & Beach; succeeded by Farm. & Merchants’ Bank. 


—_ 
~ 
* 


.. Lime Springs... A. D. Prescott ; succeeded by F. M. Clark. 
w ., New Sharon.... Kalbach, Sons & Co.; now Kalbach & Sons. 


n  ., Pattersonville.. J. H. C. Baumann; now Baumann Bros, 

u A " . C. L. Davidson; now Davidson Bros. 

w ., Red Oak....... Valley National Bank ; now Valley Bank. 

o .,, Sioux Rapids... Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co.; sold out to Farm. & Merchants’ 
Bank (D. D. Brown & Son.) 

u . Wheatland..... Peterson Bros.; sold out. 


KAN.... Augusta........ Geo. W. Brown; now Brown Bros. 
“ .. Junction City... J. Monroe Smith ; sold out to Central Kansas Bank. 


w .. Osborne..... .. Chas. R. Woolley; closed up. 
w .. Solomon City.. Solomon Valley Bank (Park S. Warren) ; failed Oct 22. 
Mp..... Baltimore...... Smith, Cox & Co.; now Richard W. Cox & Co. 
MaAss.... Worcester...... Geo. T. Rice & Co; going out of business. . 
MICH... Ishpeming..... Bank of Ishpeming; bought out by Ishpeming Nat’! Bank, 
w .,. Marquette.,.... Marquette Co. Bank ; out of business. 
uw .. Memphis....... Geo. N. Carman; out of business, 
MINN... Ada...... ..... Internat’] B’k ; bought out by B’k of Ada (W.H.Matthews). 
Miss.... Grenada....... N. C. Snider & Son; assigned, 
ere Harrisonville... Wm. H. Allen, deceased ; succeeded by Allen Banking Co. 


w .. KansasCity.... J. F. Corle & Son; closed out. 
MONT... Bozeman....... Sebree, Ferris & White ; closed. 


NEB.... Humphrey..... Citizens’ B’k (Drebert & Briggle) ; now Ira B. Briggle, prop. 
. .« Tecumseh ..... Farmers’ Bank ; out of business. 
& ere eee Lockport Bank Association ; suspended October 20 
w ., Port Byron..... Geo. W. Latham ; closed. 
OHIO... Cincinnati...... Exch. Nat’l Bank ; consolidated with Cincinnati Nat’l B’k. 
“yeah eee “eeroes S. S. Davis & Co.; assigned Oct. 13. 
2 96 MOROOW ssc cccc Deposit Bank (Lemar & McMath); assigned. 
PENN... Altoona........ Mechanics’ Savings Bank ; closed. 
— First Nat’] Bank; went into voluntary liquidation Oct. 1o. 
r .. Millerstown.... German National Bank ; voluntary liquidation. 
Teen... AGOME...cccces Franklin Association Bank ; now Bank of Athens. 
ee B. W. Beckham ; out of collecting business. 
Whetsuss West Fairlee... West Fairlee Savings Bank ; closed. 
Wrvo.... Rawlins........ J. W. Hugus & Co.; succeeded by James France. 
CANADA Chelsea........ Hay Bros.; sold out to J. H. Elliot & Co. 
P~ . “gg w+ <.snwe Dresden Banking Co.; suspended. 
— Dan’! Campbell; now Dan’l Campbell & Co. 
" re Hay Bros.; sold out to W: Vandusen. 


.. Watford....... Campbell’s Banking Office ; suspended. 
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THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. [ November, 


NOTES ON THE MONEY MARKET. 


A FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW. 


The month of October has not fulfilled the promise of September in any 
branch of business or speculation. Depression and lower prices, without im- 
provement in demand, have been the rule. Manipulation has had less to do 
with the quotations of speculative articles than it had during the previous 
month. The cliques in the stock and produce markets have all been com- 
pelled to let go, as they have been unable to hold up the load. The out- 
side public did not come in as expected when good crops were assured, for 
they had no money with which to buy, and the manipulators became tired of 
playing to empty houses, dismissed their stock companies of broken and sub- 
sidized organs, and began to unload the stocks they bought last summer, 
when they expected the public would come to them presently for these at 
higher prices. The big men have got caught in their own trap again, just 
as they were last year before they were compelled to liquidate during a panic, 
The shorts are therefore the only market they have been able to find, and 
at constantly lower prices. Vanderbilt, however, was not found napping this 
year; for, instead of loading up further last summer, when Gould and his 
following did, he kept steadily selling to them and the shorts, who were able 
all the while to get from Vanderbilt’s strong box all the stocks they 
wanted, to deliver to Gould and his followers, excepting Gould’s own shares. 
When the latter became convinced of the fact that the former had been sell- 
ing out on them they stopped buying and began selling also. As soon 
as they did this, the ‘‘tailers-on to the manipulated boom” began throw- 
ing over their long stocks also, and hence the heavy and steady decline of 
this month, led by the Vanderbilt shares, which have had no support from 
him, as he had evidently stolen the march on Gould and gotten out first. 
While doing this it now turns out that he had been quietly advancing money 
to his roads to make up the deficits in most, if not all of them, until they 
had large floating debts due to him, for which he began taking new bonds 
of the Central, and will probably follow up by doing the same for Lake 
Shore, a new issue of which is already being talked of. Hence, Vanderbilt 
was indifferent to the decline in stocks, as his interests are now more as 
creditor than as owner of his roads, and bankruptcy, even, would have fewer 
terrors for him than for any other of our railroad magnates. This leads to 
the other reason for the heavy break in stocks, namely, the trunk-line railroad 
war, which was openly declared about the middle of the month, instead of 
being carried on secretly all the summer. This was precipitated by the breach 
between the Baltimore & Ohio and the Pennsylvania roads, on account of the 
refusal of the latter to haul trains of the former over their line from New 
York to Baltimore. This led to the former making arrangements with the 
West Shore, over which it has since carried its New York and Western 
traffic. This threw the gauge of battle down to the New York trunk lines, 
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especially the Central, which was not slow to take it up, and the war has 
been carried into Africa and to the very sources of the Nile—or, to the 
Rocky Mountains. There is not a railroad pool from the Trunk Line to the 
Colorado that has not been badly shaken, where not practically broken. 
Vanderbilt is also held responsible for the continuance of this war, as he is 
for the break in the stock market, and the Bulls say he could stop the whole 
trouble in five minutes, if he wished. There are well-posted parties who, 
talk of an offensive and defensive alliance between him and the Pennsyl- 
vania. road, which has for its purpose the purchase or lease, or control in 
some form, of all the other trunk lines, by which there will be practically 
only the two systems to the West. Of course, if this is true, the cheaper 
they can buy them the better, and the present railroad war would be just 
the thing they want to depress stocks. The fact that Vanderbilt is supposed 
to have sold out his Reading and Jersey Central stock, by which he held 
the Pennsylvania in check, and abandoned that State to its control, at the 
same time the latter declared war on the Baltimore and Ohio, certainly does 
give color to the reported alliance. If this shall prove to be true, the out- 
look for railroad stocks, and especially the trunk-line stocks, is dubious for 
the near future. On this hangs the fate of the latter roads and of the 
stock market. This is the supposed situation in the stock market and among 
the railroads, excepting those not embraced in the eastern trunk-line sys- 
tem. 

The money market has been very easy for all prudent borrowers. The 
banks are disposed to grant accommodations as freely as possible with 
due regard to safety, Collections, however, have not been worse in 
years. Imports of gold have set in, apparently to last for a time, or 
until our exports increase materially. Such an increase does not appear 
likely in the present state of foreign markets for American produce, with 
their large supplies of home-grown harvests. Our crops have been mov- 
ing less freely than usual on this account, yet much more freely than had 
been expected, especially wheat, at these lowest prices ever known for any 
time here or in Europe. ‘The spring-wheat farmers have sent their crop in 
rapidly for nearly all the month, and more corn has come forward than the 
September clique—who ran that option up to $1 per bushel in Chicago— 
had expected. Hence they threw their load over in October, after the out- 
siders had gotten ‘‘long’”’ of the November option on the belief that the 
deal would be carried into that month. The new corn crop was never bet- 
ter ripened or secured than it was this year from one end of the corn States 
to the other. A 2,000,000,000 crop is generally admitted, and one of fine 
quality, as well as the wheat crop, both winter and spring. There was a 
little complaint of smut in parts of the Northwest, but these were contigu- 
ous to the localities where the campaign was most exciting. Indeed, there 
was never a year when all crops were so universally fine and abundant. 
The misfortune of this country, however, is that the crops were fine and 
abundant the world over, which leaves the minimum instead of the maximum 
deficit for us to supply. The root crops, even, and fruits are abundant, 
and the cotton crop is an average one, with the consumption less, owing 
to the depression in the cotton manufacturing industry at home, especially, 
by the closing of more mills during the month. While our industrial inter- 
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ests are apparently in a worse condition than a month ago, food is cheap, 
and the hard winter apparently now before us will be mitigated to that extent, 
at least, and those who earn or have but little, will be able to make it go 
a good way in keeping the wolf from the door. It is sad to contemplate 
such a state of our industrial classes, and it would seem well if this country 
could adopt the system of giving the unemployed work on public improve- 
ments in hard times. It would be public economy, as well as humanity, 
and would tend to shorten periods of depression. 

The iron industries that seemed to be looking up a month ago have re- 
lapsed into stagnation again, although there has been so much story-telling 
for political effect by both parties, about the real condition of the iron trade 
as well as of other manufactures, that it is doubtful if the truth is known 
outside the trades themselves. True it is, however, that the railroads, which 
are the great customers for iron goods, are not in position to buy anything 
they can get on without, with a protracted war and light traffic promised six 
months or more. Upon this the coal interest depends, although not so largely 
as in summer. Domestic demand is of course better at this season. But 
when two tons of coal are offering for every one wanted, the buyer has the 
call, unless by close combination and restriction of mining, competition may be 
checked. 

The petroleum market has become a gamble pure and simple, breaking 
and advancing 15 and 20 cents per barrel in a single week and sometimes less. 
As speculation goes out of stocks it goes into this more and more, while the 
Standard Oil Company manipulate and milk that market just as the big 
stock jobbers used to do with stocks, until the public got tired of being 
fleeced and left the street not to return. So it will be with petroleum soon, 
unless a different method of business is adopted. 

The sugar market has barely steadied up, and looks as if the bottom 
might have been reached at last, and a point touched at which the over- 
production of beet sugar in Europe would be checked. But it has ruined 
the cane-sugar raisers of the West Indies for the time being if not perma- 
nently, for it does not look as if cane can compete with beet. 

Coffee has dragged along, and the Bulls have lost faith in a short crop of 
Rio on which they based their hopes last year also to be deceived. They are 
getting very suspicious of Rio estimates and are waiting to see them verified 
by actual receipts. So far on this crop, the movement has been up to a 
full average year, as has been the case in cotton. Tea had a little boom on 
the first prospect of serious trouble between France and China, more espe- 
cially on the lower grades. But like all booms this year it was short lived. 

Dairy products have moved along in their usual channel without marked 
fluctuations in prices. The timely rains in the West as well as in the East 
during October brought up the fall feed which was scorched by drought in 
September, and the fall make of both cheese and butter will be an average, 
while exports are very fair. 

Ocean tonnage has not been plenty, as the volume of freight to Europe 
has been light and rates too low to induce shipping to come this way. The 
rates the world over are no better; and, with the shipbuilding business over- 
done in England, especially in the freight steamer line, there never was more 
depression in the shipping trade; over 600 steamers being laid up in English 
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ports, while more would be if they could afford to do so and have money to 
pay their assessments for insurance, &c. About the only chartering business 
there has been this fall for steamers from this side was for cotton from 
southern ports. Of this the movement has been more free than of anything 
else, or than usual, as the American markets have been more on a parity 
with Liverpool this year than usual, owing to the lack of bull speculation in 
this staple on this side. 

The hog cholera scare has caused receipts at the west to increase more 
rapidly than expected before the winter-packing season began, as it was 
thought the farmers would hold back their hogs until after New-Year, to feed 
them all the corn they could with profit. But they are more scared than hurt, 
apparently as the disease is not epidemic, and is confined chiefly to Pennsyl- 
vania and Nebraska. This is more or less true of the West every year. A 
big corn crop always makes a big hog crop, and after the first of January, 
if not before, larze supplies of both are looked for and lower prices. But 
wheat is looked upon as too low to remain any longer than this present dis- 
trust, or until there is something to advance, when higher prices are looked 
for on the unprecedentedly low prices, and large consumption together with 
the belief that there is not as much wheat—old and new crop—in the world 
to-day as there was a year ago. 

The retail and jobbing dry-goods trade complain of much less business 
than a year ago, and traveling men have actually quit the road, country trade 
being so bad. The clothing trade, as well as the dry-goods, has suffered by 
the warm weather of the past month. But ail hope for better weather for 
business as well as more business after the election, which has absorbed more 
than usual attention in the past month, after being the dullest campaign 
on record up to September 15th. The outlook, therefore, for this month is 
better although at the opening it was blue enough. At the close there was a 
slight rally in some of the markets on speculative causes. 


The reports of the New York Clearing-houses returns compare as follows: 


1884. Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. Surplus. 
Oct. 4. . $ 290,505,200 . $76,207,000 . $30,767,900 . $ 308,308,900 . $ 13,632,500 . $29,897,675 
sf IT... 290,643,000. 77,902,200 . 32,728,100 . 314,068,000 . 12,893,800 * 32,113,300 
*¢ 18... 291,708,400 . 77,344,800 - 33,046,200 . 314,901,000 . 12,761,800 * 31,665,750 
‘* 25... 291,683,400 . 73,392,800 . 32,723,200 . 315,732,600 . 12,920,000 . 32,182,850 


The Boston bank statement is as follows: 


1884. Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. 
Sept. 27...+e0+ $139,457,200 --++ $7,575,800 ..-. $4,677,100 .... $87,812,300 .... $23,655,700 
a ore 140,498,300 . 00+ 7y117,400 «24. 4,926,200 26+ 90,399,000 .... 23,759,200 

$6 UZ eeeeees 140,365,900 -.++ 6,927,300 «.++ 4,684,400 .... 90,843,200 .... 24,020,700 

" Gham 140,740,600 .... 6,731,100 .... 4,581,100 «+++ 91,597,600 ..+- 23,809,500 

— rrr 141,113,600 .... 6,744,000 ..-- 5,047,600 .... 92,830,300 .... 23,735,500 


The Clearing-house exhibit of the Philadelphia banks is as annexed : 


1884. Loans. Reserves. Deposits. Circulation. 
Oct. 4...ee00e $73,614,519 wees $21,276,877 «+. $67,833,106 esee $8,059,808 
“$ —BBccccccce 739968,448 cece 20,915,781 esee 68,046,937 cece 8,051,006 
7 §6iiswscee * 74,468,194 eoee 20,725,702 wees 68,876,346 Cae 8,034,475 


bb oewet 74,180,007 ad 21,144,375 .--- 68,976,768 coces 8,044,828 
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Our usual quotations for stocks and bonds will be found elsewhere. The 
rates for money have been as follows : 


QUOTATIONS : Oct. 6. Oct. 13. Oct. 20. Oct. 27. 
eas 4 6 5%4@6 oo 5%@6 _ 5%4@6 - 544@6 
Se IRs cccsesiccese 3 @2% ee 1% ge 3 @2% - «4% 
Treasury balances, coin. $129,222,279 .. $130,451,347 ++ $129,892,442 .. $130,381,024 

Do. do. cur. $8.996,563 .. $9.180,342 .. $ 10,169,308 .. $9.883,012 


Sterling exchange has ranged during October at from 4.834%@4.84% for 
bankers’ sight, and 4.79%@4.82% for 60 days. Paris—Francs, 52154%@520 
for sight, and 52434@522% for 60 days. The closing rates of the month 
were as follows: Bankers’ sterling, 60 days, 4.79%@4.79% ; bankers’ ster- 
ling, sight, 4.83@4.83%. Cable transfers, 4.834%@4.8334. Paris—Bankers’, 
60 days, 52434@5233; sight, 52154@521%. Antwerp—Commercial, 60 days, 
5283@s528%. Reichmarks (4)—bankers’ 60 days, 9434@94%; sight, 94% 
@o5. Guilders—bankers’, 60 days, 397%4@40; sight, 40%@4o¥%. 


DEATHS. 


ALLEN.—On October 1, aged forty-seven years, WILLIAM H. ALLEN, banker, 
of Harrisonville, Mo. 

BLYDENBURGH.—On October 17, aged seventy-five years, HAMILTON BLY- 
DENBURGH, formerly President of the Nassau Bank, of New York City. 

BumMM.—On October 1, aged sixty-five years, WILLIAM BumMM, President of 
the Shackamaxon Bank, of Philadelphia, Pa. 

COoHEN.—On October 25, aged seventy-eight years, J. J. COHEN, senior part- 
ner of the firm of J. J. Cohen & Sons, of Augusta, Ga. 

FREEBORN.—On October 8, aged sixty-five years, W. P, FREEBORN, cashier 
of the First National Bank, of Warren, R. I. 

GILMAN.—On October 3. aged seventy-seven years, WINTHROP SARGENT 
GILMAN, of the firm of Gilman, Son & Co., New York City. 

HAVILAND.—On September 24, aged seventy-two years, ROGER HAVILAND, 
President of the First National Bank, Corunna, Mich. 

MAGUIRE.—On October 11, aged twenty-nine years, THOMAS J. MAGUIRE, 
of the firm of Robert Glendenning & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

PATTon.—On October 2, aged sixty-nine years, W. S. PATTON, of the firm 
of W. S. Patton, Sons & Co., Danville, Va. 

Rice.—On October 10, aged sixty-two years, GEORGE T. RICE, of the firm 
George T. Rice & Co., Worcester, Mass. 

RousH.—On September 27, aged fifty-two years, J. S. Rousu, President of 
the Third National Bank, Bloomington, IIl. 

TAYLOR.—On October 3, aged sixty-two years, R. C. TAyLor, Cashier of 
the Farmers’ Bank, Indiana, Pa, 














